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Object  of  the  Society 


T  being  evident,  from  a  steady  decline  of 
a  proper  celebration  of  the  National  Holi- 
days of  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  popular  concern  in  the  events  and 
men  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  is 
gradually  declining,  and  that  such  lack  of 
interest  is  attributable,  not  so  much  to  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
Hood  of  immigration  from  foreign  countries  as  to  the  neglect, 
on  the  part  of  descendants  of  Revolutionary  heroes,  to  perform 
their  duty  in  keeping  before  the  public  mind  the  memory  of  the 
services  of  their  ancestors  and  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived : 
therefore,  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  has  been 
instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in  the 
military,  naval  and  civil  service  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved  the 
Independence  of  the  country,  and  to  further  the  proper  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversaries  of  the  birthday  of  Washington,  and  of 
prominent  events  connected  with  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  to 
collect  and  secure  for  preservation  the  rolls,  records  and  other 
documents  relating  to  that  period;  to  inspire  the  members  of  the 
Society  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers;  and  to 
promote  the  feeling  of  friendship  among  them. 


General  Society 

(Organized  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1890) 


Officers. 

1905- 1908. 


General  President, 
Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll,  LL.D., 

Of  the  Maryland  Society. 

General  Vice-President, 
Garrett  Dorsett  Wall  Vroom,  LL.D. 

Of  the  New  Jersey  Society. 

General  Second  Vice-President, 
Wilson  Godfrey  Harvey, 

Of  the  South  Carolina  Society. 

Secretary, 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 

Of  the  New  York  Society. 

Assistant  Secretary, 
William  Hall  Harris, 

Of  the  Maryland  Society. 

Treasurer, 
Richard  McCall  Cadwalader, 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Society. 

Assistant  Treasurer, 
Henry  Cadle, 

Of  the  Missouri  Society. 

Registrar, 

Walter  Gilman  Page, 

Of  the  Massachusetts  Society. 

Historian, 
Holdridge  Ozro  Collins. 

Of  the  California  Society. 

Chaplain, 
Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Green,  D.D., 

Of  the  Iowa  Society. 
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Pennsylvania  Society 

Instituted  April  3,  1888 
Incorporated  September  29,  1890 
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Board  of  Managers 

1907-1908. 

Chairman, 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Philadelphia. 

Secretary, 

Ethan  Allen  Weaver, 

Lock  Box  713,  Philadelphia. 

Residence,  251  West  Harvey  Street,  Germantown,  Pa. 


Officers. 

President, 

Richard  McCall  Cadwalader. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Hon.  James  Addams  Beaver,  LL.D., 

Major-General  John  Rutter  Brooke,  U.S.A., 

William  Maclay  Hall,  Jr.. 

Rev.  Rogers  Israel,  D.D., 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.D. 

Secretary, 
Ethan  Allen"  Weaver. 

Treasurer, 
Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Registrar, 
John  Woolf  Jordan,   LL.D. 

Historian, 
Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

Chaplain, 
The  Rev.  George  Woolsey  Hodge,  M.A. 


Managers. 

The  Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden. 

Thomas  Hewson   Bradford,   M.D. 

Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen. 

Hon.  John  Bayard  McPherson,  LL.D. 

Hon.  William  Potter. 

Sidney  Byron  Liggett. 

Richard  DeCiiarms  Barclay. 

Stanley  Griswold  Flagg,  Jr. 

Edward  Stalker  Sayres. 
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DELEGATES  AND  ALTERNATE  DELEGATES 
TO  THE 


General  Society 

1907-1908. 


Delegates. 

Richard  Lewis  Ashhurst. 

Hon.  James  Montgomery  Beck,  LL.D. 

Russell  Duane. 

Major-Gen.  John  Peter  Shindel  Gobin,  LL.D. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Alexander  Krumbhaar. 

James  McCormick  Lamberton. 

Henry  Pratt  McKean,  Jr. 

Henry  Morris,  M.D. 

William  Frederick  Muhlenberg,  M.D. 

George  Wharton  Pepper,  LL.D. 

Benjamin  Rush. 

Louis  Younglove  Schermerhorn. 

William  Wayne,  Jr. 

Hon.  Harman  Yerkes. 


Alternates. 


Benjamin  Champneys  Atlee. 

Thomas  Willing  Balch. 

Charles  Louis  Borie,  Jr. 

John  Calvert. 

Montgomery  Evans. 

William  Innes  Forbes. 

Donald  Cameron  Haldeman. 

Thomas  Leaming. 

William  Delaware  Neilson. 

Edward  Lang  Perkins. 

Frank  Miller  Riter. 

Walter  George  Smith. 

Henry  Redwood  Wharton,  M.D. 

Ogden  Dungan  Wilkinson. 


Standing  Committees 


Ex-Omcio  Members  of  All  Committees. 

Richard  McCall  Cadwalader,  President  of  the  Society. 
Charles  Henry  Jones,  Chairman  Board  of  Managers. 


On  Applications  for  Membership. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach,  Chairman. 

John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.D. 

Edward  Stalker  Sayres. 


On  Equestrian  Statue  to  Major-General  Anthony  Wayne. 

John  Milton  Colton,  Chairman. 

William  Clare  Allison. 

Richard  DeCharms  Barclay. 

William  Henry  Barnes. 

Frank  Battles. 

Samuel  Taylor  Bodine. 

Albert  Newton  Cleaver. 

John  Heman  Converse,  LL.D. 

George  Howard  Earle. 

Edgar   Conway  Felton. 

Addison  Murray  Imbrie. 

Henry  Griffith  Keasbey. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

Horace  Magee. 

Caleb  Jones  Milne. 

John  Buck  Morgan. 

Israel  Wistar  Morris. 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.D. 

Thomas  Harris  Powers. 

Levi  Lingo  Rue. 

Samuel  Small. 

Edward  Stalker  Sayres,  Secretary  of  Committee. 


On  Landmarks  of  the  Revolution,  Monuments  and  Memorials. 

John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.D.,  Chairman. 

Hon.  Norris  Stanley  Barratt. 

Henry  Wikoff  Birkey,  M.D. 

Beauveau  Borie. 

James  Darrach,  M.D. 

Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Samuel  Evans. 

William  Macpherson  Hornor. 

William  Churchill  Houston. 

George  deBenneville  Keim. 

Frank  Willing  Leach. 

Edmund  Jennings   Lee,   M.D. 

Henry  Sargent  Prentiss  Nichols. 

Richard  Randolph  Parry. 

Horace  Turley  Potts. 

Washington  Bleddyn  Powell. 

Francis  Rawle. 

Henry  Warren  Raymond. 

Samuel  Rea. 

Captain  Frederick  Schober. 

Hon.  Archibald  Loudon  Snowden,  LL.D. 

Samuel  Wilcox. 

On  Library  and  Relics  of  the  Revolution. 

Ethan  Allen  Weaver,  Chairman. 

Albert  Brodhead. 

Charles  Carver. 

John  Wesley  Codding. 

Allen  Brooks  Cuthbert. 

Samuel  Sebring  Hartranft. 

Sydney  Pemberton  Hutchinson. 

Joseph  Leidy,  Jr.,  M.D. 

George  Harrison  Lewis. 

William  Supplee  Lloyd. 

George  Ingels  MacLeod,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Charles  Naylor  Mann. 
Archibald  Roger  Montgomery. 
William  Frederick  Muhlenberg,  M.D. 

Joseph  Milton  Myers. 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  Norris. 

William  Pepper,  M.D. 

Thomas  Reath. 

John  Gilmour  Rodgers. 

Alonzo  Thurston  Searle. 

Alexis  Dupont  Smith,  M.D. 

Alan  Dickson  Wilson. 


On  Valley  Forge. 

Richmond  Legh  Jones,  Chairman. 

Edwin  North  Benson. 

John  Cadwalader. 

Charles  Judson  Crane,  Lt.-Col.  U.S.A. 

Henry  Howard  Ellison. 

Francis  Suydam  Keese. 

William  Arthur  Lathrop. 

Benjamin  Lee,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Seth  Thomas  McCormick. 

John  Marston. 

Lewis  Neilson. 

John  James  Pinkerton. 

Maj.  Harry  Clay  Potter. 

John  Irvin  Potter. 

Charles  Perry  Sinnickson. 

Irving  Ariel  Stearns. 

Hon.  John  Byers  Steel. 

Hon.   William   Shearer  Stenger. 

Sidney  Frederick  Tyler. 

Gen.  Lucius  Henry  Warren. 

Paul  Ross  Weitzel. 
Alexander  Wilson  Wister. 

On  Flags  and  Banners  of  the  Revolution. 

Charles  Edmund  Dana,  Chairman. 
Jedidiah  Howe  Adams,  M.D. 

Harry  Gillum  Barnes. 

James  Seguin  de  Benneville. 

Stedman  Bent. 

William  Martin  Bonsall. 

Charles  Howard  Colket. 

Charles  Lukens  Davis,  Brig.-Gen.  U.S.A.  (retired), 

Francis  Donaldson. 

Theodore  Newel  Ely. 

Reah  Frazer,  Pay  Director  U.S.N. 

Edward  Hine  Johnson. 

Rev.  Walter  Jordan. 

George  Henry  Levvars. 

John  William  Lodge,  M.D. 

John  Rogers  Morris. 

William  Porter  Ogelsby. 

Louis  Rodman  Page. 

Franklin  Peale. 

Thomas  Potter,  Jr. 

John  Thompson  Spencer. 

Joseph  Ripley  Chandler  Ward. 
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On  Lectures. 

Hon.  William   Potter,   Chairman. 
Henry  St.  Clair  Ash,  M.D. 

Bernard  Ashby. 
Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  Ph.D. 

George  Denis  Bright. 
George  Horace  Burgin,  M.D. 
George  Stedman  Comstock. 

Patterson  DuBois. 

Paul  Augustine  Hendry. 

Daniel  Waldo  Howard. 

Eliphalet  Oram  Lyte,  Ph.D. 

George  Brown  Mifflin. 

Thomas  Rehrer  Oseourn. 

Rev.  Elliston  Joseph  Perot. 

George  Morris  Philips,   Ph.D. 

Isaac  Porter,  Jr. 

Samuel  Philip  Sadtler,  Ph.D. 

Frederic  Schoff. 

Coleman   Sellers,   D.Eng.,   D.Sc 

Arthur  Donaldson  Smith,  M.D. 

Joshua  Tevis. 

Frank  Evans  Townsend. 


On  Annual  Church  Service. 

Horace  Magee,  Chairman. 
The  Rev.  George  Woolsey  Hodge,  M.A.,  Chaplain. 


On  Celebration  of  Evacuation  Day. 

Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen,  Chairman. 

On  Color  Guard. 

Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen,  Chairman. 
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Color  Guard 

Organized  October  7,  1897. 


Alexander  Wilson  Russell,  Jr.,  Captain. 

John  Morgan  Ash,  Jr. 

Edgar  Wright  Baird. 

Matthew  Baird,  Jr. 

Paul  Henry  Barnes,  Jr. 

David  Knickerbacker  Boyd. 

Lawrence  Visscher  Boyd. 

James  Hopkins  Carpenter. 

Gustavus  Wynne  Cook. 

James  De  Waele  Cookman. 

Samuel  Babcock  Crowell. 

Henry  Lindley  Crowther. 

William  Darlington  Evans. 

Stanley  Griswold  Flagg,  Jr. 

Clarence  Payne  Franklin,  M.D. 

William  Copeland  Furber. 

William  Partridge  Gilpin. 

Samuel  McClintock  Hamill,  M.D. 

Albert  Hill. 

Henry  Douglas  Hughes. 

William  Leverett. 

Jacob  Giles  Morris. 

Jonathan  Cilley  Neff. 

William  Campbell  Posey,  M.D. 

Ralph  Currier  Putnam. 

Frank  Miller  Riter. 

Roberts  Coles  Robinson. 

Frank  Earle  Schermerhorn. 

Learoyd  Silvester. 

Robert  Hobart  Smith. 

Joseph  Allison  Steinmetz. 

Ogden  Duncan  Wilkinson. 


Officers  and  Managers 

OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY  FROM    ITS   ORGANIZATION 

April  3,  1888 


Chairmen  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Elected.  Retired. 

1888.    *James  Edward  Carpenter.  1901 

1901.      Charles  Henry  Jones.  

Officers. 

Presidents. 

1888.    *William   Wayne.  1901 

1901.      Richard  McCall  Cadwalader.  

Vice-Presidents. 

1888.      Richard  McCall  Cadwalader.  1894 

1907.      Hon.  James  Addams  Beaver,  LL.D.  

1907.      Major-General  John  Rutter  Brooke,  U.S.A.  

1907.      William  Maclay  Hall,  Jr.  

1907.      Rev.   Rogers   Israel,   D.D.  

1907.      Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.D.  

First  Vice-Presidents. 

1894.      Richard   McCall   Cadwalader.  1901 

1901.    *James  Edward  Carpenter.  1901 

1901.      Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.D.  1907 

Second  Vice-Presidents. 

1894.    *William  Henry  Egle,  M.D.  1901 

1901.    *  James  Edward  Carpenter.  1901 

1901.      Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.D.  1901 

1901.  *Alexander  Johnston  Cassatt.  1902 

1902.  Maj.-Gen.  John  Rutter  Brooke,  U.S.A.  1907 

Secretaries. 

1888.      George  Horace  Burgin,  M.D.  1892 

1892.      David  Lewis,  Jr.  1892 

1892.      Ethan  Allen  Weaver.  

Treasurers. 

1888.  *Robert   Porter   Dechert.  1892 

1892.  Samuel  Emlen  Meigs.  1893 

1893.  Charles  Henry  Jones.  

Registrars. 

1889.  John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.D.  1894 

1894.  *Capt.  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.S.A.  1897 
1897.  *Maj.  Richard  Strader  Collum,  U.S.M.C.  1899 
1899.       John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.D.                                                         
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Historian. 
1890.      Josiah   Granville  Leach. 

Chaplain. 
1890.      The  Reverend  George  Woolsey  Hodge,  M.A. 


Managers. 

1888.      Oliver  Christian  Bosbyshell.  1891 

1888  Herman  Burgin,  M.D.  1891 

1888.  *James  Edward  Carpenter.  1901 

1888.      John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.D.  1889 

1888.      Josiah  Granville  Leach.  1890 

1888.  *Elon  Dunbar  Lockwood.  1891 

1888.       Charles  Marshall.  1891 

1888.      Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.D.  1901 

1888.      William  Brooke- Rawle.  1890 

18S9.  *William  Henry  Egle,  M.D.  1894 

1890.  *Hon.  Clifford  Stanley  Sims,  D.C.L.  1891 

1890.  *Thomas  McKean.  1892 

1891.  *Isaac  Craig.  1892 

1891.      Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden.  

1891.      William   Macpherson  Hornor.  1904 

1891.  Charles  Henry  Jones.  1893 

1892.  *  William  Spohn  Baker.  1897 
1892.  *  George  Mecum   Conarroe.  1896 

1892.  *  James  Mifflin.  1895 

1893.  Thomas  Hewson  Bradford,  M.D.  

1894.  *Isaac  Craig.  1899 

1896.  John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.D.  1899 

1897.  Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  LL.D.  1897 

1897.      Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen.  

1897.  *Capt.   Henry   Hobart  Bellas,   U.S.A.  1906 

1899.  *Maj.    Richard  Strader  Collum,   U.S.M.C  1900 

1899.  *Dallas  Cadwallader  Irish.  1S99 

1899.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  Pinkerton.  1900 

1900.  Hon.  John  Bayard  McPherson,  LL.D.  ■ 

1900.  Park  Painter.  1901 

1901.  Hon.  William  Potter.  

1901.  *William  Wayne.  1901 

1901.      Sidney  Byron  Liggett.  

1901.       Richard  DeCharms  Barclay.  

1904.  Stanley  Griswold  Flagc,  Jr.  ■ 

1906.       Edward  Stalker  Sayres.  
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Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting 

OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA 
SOCIETY  OF  SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

April  3,  1907 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  about  one  hundred  members  being  present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.m.  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Richard  McCall  Cadwalader. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  William  Darlington  Evans,  Mr.  Russell 
Duane  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Weaver,  Secretary,  Mr. 
Stevenson  Hockley  Walsh  was  elected  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
meeting. 

The  first  order  of  business  being  "  Prayer  by  the  Chaplain," 
the  Reverend  George  Woolsey  Hodge,  M.A.,  conducted  the  usual 
prayers. 

The  next  order  of  business,  "  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,"  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  William  Darlington  Evans, 
dispensed  with,  and  the  minutes  were  approved  as  printed  in  the 
last  Annual  Proceedings. 

The  business  next  in  order  being  the  "  Reports  of  officers 
and  committees,"  Mr.  Stevenson  Hockley  Walsh  read  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Weaver: 

P* tttt0gluanta  Bsttwty  af  £mB  af  %  Ifotuilittum 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY. 

Philadelphia,  April  3,  1907. 
To  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Gentlemen:  Your  Board  of  Managers  respectfully  submits 
its  report  for  the  nineteenth  year,  ending  April  3,  1907.  During 
the  past  year  the  Board  has  held  nine  stated  meetings  and  one 
adjourned  meeting. 
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The  first  event  to  invite  representation  from  the  hereditary 
patriotic  societies  was  the  reinterment  of  the  remains  of  John 
Paul  Jones,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  April  24,  1906,  upon  which 
occasion  this  Society  was  officially  represented  by  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  Col. 
William  Brooke-Rawle,  one  of  our  founders. 

The  fourteenth  annual  historical  pilgrimage  to  commemo- 
rate the  evacuation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  in 
1778,  and  the  simultaneous  retirement  of  the  American  Army 
from  its  winter  entrenchments  at  Valley  Forge,  was  made  by 
water  on  Saturday,  June  16,  1906,  to  view  the  Forts  and  Defenses 
on  the  Delaware  River,  below  Philadelphia.  The  trip  made  to 
these  scenes  in  1894,  the  second  of  these  annual  midsummer 
outings,  was  a  pleasant  memory  to  those  who  participated  upon 
that  occasion,  and  a  visit  to  League  Island,  Fort  Mifflin,  Billings- 
port,  Fort  Mercer,  Red  Bank,  and  other  historic  points  on  the 
way,  was  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  Whilst  the 
Weather  Bureau  predicted  a  downfall  of  rain,  it  prevented  but 
few  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  subscribing  members  and 
guests  from  meeting  on  board  the  steamer  "  Sylvan  Dell,"  at  the 
foot  of  Arch  Street,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  which 
point  they  proceeded  down  the  river,  making  the  first  landing 
at  League  Island,  where  an  hour  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Navy 
Yard  and  the  United  States  man-of-war,  "  Kearsarge,"  over 
which  the  party  was  conducted  by  officers  of  the  United  States 
Navy  in  charge.  Fort  Mifflin  and  its  powder  magazines  were 
next  visited.  The  boat  proceeded  thence  to  Chester.  Upon  arriv- 
ing there  a  severe  electrical  storm,  accompanied  by  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain,  made  its  appearance,  and  the  weather  condi- 
tions for  the  remainder  of  the  day  were  so  unfavorable  that  no 
further  landings  were  made,  and  the  party  returned  to  the  place 
of  embarkment,  reaching  there  about  4.30  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
which  prevented  the  visiting  of  the  other  points  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  War  for  Independence,  the  party  derived  much 
pleasure  from  the  trip.  Instrumental  music  was  furnished,  as 
heretofore,  but  there  were  no  literary  exercises,  a  complete 
account  of  the  defenses  on  the  Delaware  River  having  been  pre- 
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pared  and  read  by  the  late  Captain  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.  S.  A., 
upon  the  previous  visit  to  these  sites. 

The  arrangements  were  in  charge  of  the  following  Committee : 


Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen,  Chairman. 


Charles  Henry  Jones, 

John  Irvin   Potter, 

Thomas  Darling, 

William  Piper  De  Armit, 

Alexander    Wilson   Wister, 

Abel  Lukens  Stout, 

Keah      Frazer,       Pay      Inspector, 

U.S.N. 
Major    Homer   Webster   Wheeler, 

U.S.A., 
Persifor  Frazer  Smith, 
Henry  Kuhl  Dillard, 
Harrold  Edgar  Gillingham, 
Captain    Frederick   Schober, 
Frederick   Prime,   Ph.D., 
Thomas  Biddle,  M.D. 
J.  Marx  Etting, 
James  Gardiner  Sanderson, 
Hon.   Charles  Warren  Stone, 
Robert  Severs  Bowman, 
Richard  Lewis  Ashhurst, 
Frank  Battles, 
Hon.  Robert  Adams, 
Rev.    M.    Reed   Minnich, 
William  George  Phelps, 
Seth  Thomas  McCormick, 
Lieutenant  John   Howard   Rowen, 

U.   S.  N., 
Francis  Martin  Hutchinson, 
Joseph  Milton  Myers, 
Edmund  Hayes  Bell, 


Pay 


Alexander    Wilson     Russell, 

Director,  U.S.N., 
Major-General  John  P.   S.   Gobin, 

LL.D., 
Rear-Admiral   John  Joseph    Read, 

U.S.N., 
Hon.  Archibald  Loudon  Snowden, 

LL.D. 
Daniel  Lammot,  Jr., 
Charles  Carver, 
Colonel  Tattnall  Paulding, 
Clarence    Payne    Franklin,    M.D., 
Capt.    Frank   Earle  Schermerhorn, 
George  Anthony  Heyl, 
Henry   Lindley   Crowther, 
Charles  Albert  Bosbyshell, 
Charles  Louis  Borie,  Jr., 
Samuel  Bispham  Koons, 
Brigadier-General    James    Forney, 

U.S.M.C, 
William  Martin  Bonsall, 
Alexander  Wilson   Russell,  Jr., 
William  Maclay  Hall,  Jr., 
George  Washington  Kendrick,  Jr., 
Howard  Reifsnyder, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Worden 

Pope,  U.S.A. 
Coleman  Sellers,  Jr., 
George  Brown  Linnard, 
Murrell  Dobbins, 
Ethan  Allen  Weaver. 


At  the  invitation  of  one  of  your  members,  Mr.  Richard  Ran- 
dolph Parry,  the  next  annual  celebration  of  Evacuation  Day  will 
be  held  Saturday,  June  15,  1907,  at  New  Hope,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania — the  "  Coryell's  Ferry  "  of  the  Revolution — where 
he  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  for  this  occasion  the 
spacious   grounds   connected   with   the   ancient   Parry   mansion. 
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This  ferry  across  the  Delaware  River,  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  Penns,  was  a  prominent  rendezvous  and  point  of  crossing 
during  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  a  strategic  point  of  great 
importance  to  both  the  American  and  British  Armies.  Many  of 
the  official  letters  of  Washington  and  other  generals  are  dated 
from  this  place,  and  the  Continental  Army  crossed  and  re-crossed 
at  this  point  as  they  marched  into  or  were  driven  out  of  the 
Jerseys  during  the  early  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

An  address  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Parry,  who  for  many 
years  has  made  a  study  of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  his- 
torical associations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  representation 
will  be  present. 

An  event  of  national  interest,  and  of  special  interest  to  Penn- 
sylvanians,  was  the  bringing  to  Philadelphia  for  final  interment 
the  remains  of  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  a  patriot  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  a  signer  from 
Pennsylvania  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  recognized 
as  the  most  learned  and  influential  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  who,  as  the  First  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  by  appointment  of  President  Wash- 
ington, died  at  the  residence  of  Judge  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina, 
whilst  on  his  official  circuit  in  1798,  his  remains  having  been 
buried  in  a  private  burial  ground  on  the  "  Hayes  "  Plantation, 
near  Edenton,  N.  C,  where  they  lay  for  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  years. 

Early  in  1906,  when  the  question  was  mooted  of  removing 
the  remains  of  Justice  Wilson  to  Philadelphia,  a  committee  from 
this  Society,  consisting  of  Col.  J.  Granville  Leach,  Chairman; 
President  Mr.  Richard  McCall  Cadwalader,  Dr.  John  Woolf  Jor- 
dan and  Mr.  Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen,  was  appointed,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Wilson  Memorial  Committee,  to  co-operate  with 
it  in  arranging  for  the  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  reinter- 
ment in  Philadelphia.  The  North  Carolina  Society  of  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  had  appointed  as  its  representatives  at  the  disin- 
terment the  Hon.  Fabius  Haywood  Busbee,  Vice-President  of 
that  Society,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Brent  Drane,  D.D., 
Rector  of  the  old  Colonial  Church  (St.  Paul's  Protestant  Epis- 
copal), and  Dr.  Richard  Dillard,  both  of  Edenton,  N.  C. ;  Hon. 
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J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  General  Julian  S.  Carr,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  and  Mr.  William  B.  Shepard,  Edenton,  N.  C. 

At  daybreak,  on  November  20,  1906,  the  remains  were  disin- 
terred and  placed  in  a  casket,  furnished  by  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  presence  of  representatives  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Robert  Ralston  Bringhurst,  a  member  of  this 
Society,  officiating.  At  10  o'clock  a.m.,  brief  services  were  held 
in  the  presence  of  representatives  from  the  various  patriotic 
and  historical  societies,  prominent  North  Carolinians,  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  representing  the  Wilson  Memorial  Committee  and 
other  bodies.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Drane,  short 
addresses  were  made,  after  which  Major-General  John  Peter 
Shindel  Gobin,  LL.D.  (also  a  member  of  this  Society),  personally 
representing  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Militia  of  Pennsylvania,  which  Wilson  himself  once 
commanded,  unveiled  a  cenotaph  to  Justice  Wilson.  Immediately 
following  these  ceremonies  the  casket,  covered  by  a  thirteen  stars' 
flag,  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, was  conveyed  by  a  special  train  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  it 
was  placed  on  board  the  United  States  man-of-war  "  Dubuque  " 
and  brought  to  Philadelphia.  From  their  arrival  on  the  morning 
of  November  22  until  the  afternoon  the  remains  lay  in  state  in 
the  Declaration  Room  of  Independence  Hall. 

In  the  funeral  obsequies,  held  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
your  Society  was  conspicuously  represented.  Owing  to  the 
limited  capacity  of  the  church,  and  the  many  organizations  to  be 
represented  at  the  services,  the  official  representation  from  each 
of  the  various  patriotic  societies  was  confined  to  five  members. 
That  from  this  Society,  by  invitation  of  the  Wilson  Memorial 
Committee,  consisted  of  Mr.  Richard  McCall  Cadwalader,  Presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers; Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Weaver,  Secretary;  Col.  J.  Granville 
Leach,  Historian,  of  the  officers,  and  the  Hon.  William  Potter,  of 
the  Managers,  who,  however,  being  absent  from  Philadelphia, 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Stevenson  Hockley  Walsh.  Besides  these 
many  other  members  of  this  Society  were  present  from  kindred 
organizations. 
3 
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In  the  procession  from  Independence  Hall  to  Christ  Church 
the  First  Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  acted  as  guard  of 
honor,  followed  on  foot  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  honorary  pall- 
bearers, the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
official  representatives  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen,  Chairman,  and  Alexander  Wilson 
Russell,  Jr.,  Captain,  and  twenty-five  members  of  the  Color 
Guard,  bearing  the  various  flags  and  banners  of  this  Society, 
fac  similes  of  those  used  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  after  which 
came  the  official  delegations  of  various  organizations,  the  heredi- 
tary patriotic  societies  and  invited  guests.  In  the  church  the 
Color  Guard  escorted  the  remains  to  the  chancel,  and  after  the 
ceremonies  to  the  grave  on  the  south  side  of  the  historic  church 
edifice,  where  they  were  laid  to  their  final  rest  alongside  of  those 
of  his  wife.  In  the  exercises  in  the  church  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Coadjutor  Alexander  Mackay-Smith,  D.D.,  who  con- 
ducted the  religious  services ;  His  Excellency  Governor  Samuel 
Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.D.,  and  the  Orator,  Hon.  Hampton 
Lawrence  Carson,  LL.D.,  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Historian  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  deliv- 
ered tributes  to  the  memory  of  WTilson,  are  all  members  of  this 
Society. 

The  importance  of  this  event,  in  which  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  Society  was  prominently  brought  out,  is  summed  up  in  the 
following  words  of  one  who  described  the  services  in  a  leading 
journal: 

"  Thus,  after  one  hundred  and  eight  years  of  neglect,  was  James 
Wilson,  the  rising  prophet  of  a  new  dynasty  of  constitution  interpreters, 
brought  to  his  own — not  alone  buried,  but  resurrected,  after  three  gen- 
erations of  oblivion,  to  be  an  all  potent  force  in  our  future  national  life." 

The  following  letter,  evidencing  the  important  part  taken  by 
this  Society  in  these  ceremonies,  is  submitted  with  this  report  as 
a  permanent  record  of  the  event : 
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Philadelphia,  6  December,  1906. 
Mr.  F.  von  A.  Cabeen, 

Chairman,  Color  Guard  Pennsylvania  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Arcade  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Dear  Mr.  Cabeen: — 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  5th  inst,  the  thirteen-stars  flag,  which 
was  presented  through  you  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  remains  of 
Justice  James  Wilson,  was  taken  by  me  to  North  Carolina,  and  the 
moment  the  remains  were  transferred  to  the  coffin  on  the  "  Hays  " 
plantation  in  the  Johnston-Iredell  family  graveyard,  in  which  Wilson 
lay  buried  for  one  hundred  and  eight  years,  and  immediately  after  the 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  coffin,  which,  as  you  know,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Saint  Andrew's  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  lid 
screwed  on,  I  draped  the  flag  on  the  coffin,  placing  it  there  with  these 
words :  "  I  place  this  flag  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Sons  of  the  Revolution."  From  that  moment  it  was  never  removed 
from  the  coffin,  and  was  the  only  flag  over  the  remains,  except  while 
the  body  was  lying  in  state  on  board  the  U.  S.  man-of-war  "  Dubuque," 
which  brought  Wilson's  body  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Philadelphia, — 
while  on  board  that  vessel  the  Union  Jack,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Navy,  was  placed  over  the  coffin,  but  the  flag  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  still  remained  in  place,  and  just  as  the  remains  were  about 
to  be  brought  ashore  at  Philadelphia,  I  removed  the  Union  Jack,  thus 
leaving  the  flag  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  full  view,  and  it  was 
that  flag  which  was  on  the  coffin  as  it  was  carried  from  the  Chestnut 
Street  wharf  to  Walnut  Street,  to  Fifth,  to  Chestnut,  to  the  north 
entrance  of  Independence  Hall,  and  into  the  Declaration  Room.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  caused  a  wreath  of  laurel,  bearing  his  card,  to  be 
sent  to  my  office,  with  the  request  that  it  be  placed  on  the  coffin,  and 
as  soon  as  the  remains  were  raised  to  the  catafalque  in  Independence 
Hall,  I  placed  the  wreath  on  the  coffin  in  the  name  of  the  President. 
Your  flag  and  the  wreath  thereafter  remained  on  the  coffin  and  were 
the  only  tributes  allowed  on  it,  and  both  were  buried,  as  placed,  with 
the  remains  in  the  graveyard  at  Christ  Church. 

I  have  gone  into  this  detail,  as  I  infer  from  your  letter  that  you 
desire  to  have  the  matter  fully  covered  by  a  letter  from  me.  I  enclose, 
which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  a  photograph  taken  at  the  grave- 
yard at  Edenton,  and  showing  your  flag  on  the  coffin,  with  a  bunch 
of  carnations  which  mysteriously  appeared  at  the  grave-yard,  and  which 
I  placed  on  the  casket,  and  which  there  remained  until  the  remains 
were  taken  ashore  at  Philadelphia.  The  white  marble  slab  in  the  picture 
is  the  cenotaph,  and  it  is  directly  over  the  spot  where  Wilson  was 
buried,  the  same  having  been  filled  in  before  the  remains  were  removed 
from  the  graveyard.     On  the  back  of  the  picture  you  will  find  the  key 
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to  most  of  those  in  the  group.  I  also  send  you  an  account  of  the 
memorial,  which  I  wrote  for  the  Legal  Intelligencer.  I  mark  with  red 
pencil  the  places  where  the  flag  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  is 
referred  to. 

Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  charge 
of  the  placing  of  this  flag  in  the  name  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
over  the  body  of  our  great  James  Wilson.  Furthermore,  permit  me 
as  an  individual  to  say  that  I  also,,  desire  to  express  to  you  how  much 
I  think  the  presence  of  the  color  guard  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  added  to  the  dignity  and  picturesque  effect 
of  Wilson's  great  memorial  procession  and  services. 
Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)     Lucien  H.  Alexander. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Church  Service,  to  commemorate 
the  beginning  of  the  encampment  of  the  American  Army  at  Val- 
ley Forge  in  1777,  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  16, 
1906,  in  the  Third  (Old  Pine  Street)  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. A  departure  was  made  this  year  in  the  place  for  holding 
this  service,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  on  March  13,  1906,  and  which  was  incorporated  in 
its  Annual  Report  and  approved  by  the  Society  at  its  last  Annual 
Meeting. 

The  "  Old  Pine  Street  Church  "  was  chosen  because  it  is  the 
only  Revolutionary  Presbyterian  Church  building  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  erected  in  1768,  and  the  original  walls  (except  the 
front)  and  the  roof  are  still  standing.  The  first  regular  pastor, 
the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  D.D.,  was  the  associate  chaplain  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  chaplain  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  members  of  the  church,  who 
signed  the  call  to  Dr.  Duffield,  sixty-seven  served  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  and  of  these  thirty-five  were  commissioned  offi- 
cers. In  the  old  graveyard  surrounding  the  church  are  buried 
many  of  the  sixty-seven,  as  also  other  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
the  location  of  the  graves  of  a  number  of  these  having  been  indi- 
cated by  the  National  Flag. 

The  church  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  Society, 
fac  similes  of  those  used  in  the  War  for  American  Independence, 
with  festoons  of  bunting  in  buff  and  blue,  the  colors  of  the 
Society. 
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The  service,  which  was  union  in  its  character,  was  in  charge 
of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  George  Woolsey  Hodge, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Philadelphia, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Hughes  Oliphant  Gibbons,  D.D.,  Pastor  of 
the  "  Old  Pine  Street  Church  " ;  Rev.  Ethelbert  Dudley  Warfield, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Lafayette  College,  and  Rev.  Leighton 
Wilson  Eckard,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  M.  Reed  Minnich,  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  North  Broad  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia.  Excepting  Dr.  Gibbons,  all  these  clergymen  are 
members  of  this  Society,  Drs.  Eckard  and  Wadsworth  being  also 
members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Langdon  Elwyn  (Episcopal),  Rev.  Joseph 
Henry  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Reformed),  Rev.  Edward  Traill 
Horn,  D.D.  (Lutheran),  and  the  Rev.  William  Wilson  Evans, 
D.D.  (Methodist),  were  also  invited  to  participate  in  the  service, 
but  were  unable  to  attend. 

The  following  was  the 

ORDER    OF    EXERCISES. 

Doxology    Old   Hundredth. 

Invocation  and  Lord's  Prayer Rev.  Mr.  Hodge. 

Gloria    Patri Choir. 

Responsive  Reading  of  the  145th  Psalm.  ..  .Rev.   Dr.  Warfield. 

The  Apostles'  Creed Rev.  Mr.  Hodge. 

665th  Hymn,  "  My  country,  'tis  of  thee  " Rev.  Dr.  Gibbons. 

Scripture   Lesson Rev.   Mr.   Minnich. 

Anthem    Choir. 

Prayer   Rev.   Dr.   Eckard. 

370th  Hymn,  "  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers  ".  .Rev.  Dr.  Warfield. 

Sermon  . Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  D.D. 

Prayer Rev.  Dr.  Gibbons. 

139th  Hymn,  "  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  Name  " 

Rev.  Dr.  Eckard. 
Benediction   Rev.   Dr.   Gibbons. 

Dr.  Wadsworth  took  for  his  text  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews :  "  Choosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season." 
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The  whole  service  was  remarkable  for  its  sturdy  patriotism, 
expressed  alike  in  song,  sermon  and  prayers,  and  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  forefathers  who  left  their  homes  and  their  churches 
to  fight  for  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  music  was  well  rendered  by  the  quartet  choir  of  the 
church,  assisted  by  a  volunteer  chorus  consisting  of  young  peo- 
ple of  the  congregation,  the  congregation  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Sunday  School,  who  were  present  in  a  body,  heartily  joining  in 
the  singing  of  the  familiar  hymns. 

The  service  was  largely  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
Society,  who  occupied  the  center  of  the  church,  and  by  their 
guests  and  members  of  the  "  Old  Pine  Street  Church."  Invita- 
tions were  extended  to  the  general  and  State  officers  of  the 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  on  duty  in  Philadelphia,  the  officers  and 
managers  of  the  following  kindred  societies,  and  the  press  of 
Philadelphia : 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Philadelphia  Chapter  II. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
Commandery  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  Commandery,  Naval  Order  of  the  United 
States. 

Society  of  the  War  of  1812  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Pennsylvania  Commandery,  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States. 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants. 

The  Welcome  Societv  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  arrangements  were  in  charge  of  the  following  Com- 
mittee : 

Charles  Pomeroy  Sherman,  Chairman. 


Richard  McCall  Cadwalader, 

Charles   Henry  Jones, 

Ethan  Allen  Weaver, 

Charles  Heath   Bannard, 

Hon.      James      Addams      Beaver, 

LL.D., 
Henry  Driver  Booth, 
William  Henry  Castle, 
Henry  Sparks  Cattell, 
Charles   Allen   Converse, 
Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler, 
Henry  Darrach, 
Frank  Brooke  Evans, 
Arthur  Hale, 

Edmund   Graff  Hamersley, 
Isaac  Hiester, 
Richmond   Legh  Jones, 
Thomas  Love  Latta, 
Paul  Goddard  Littlefield, 
Hon.    John     Bayard     McPherson, 

LL.D., 


Rev.   G.  Woolsey  Hodge, 
Richard  Lewis  Ashhurst, 
Louis   Harlow  Ayres, 
Samuel  Emlen  Meigs, 
Carlton  Montague  Moody, 
Herman   Freytag   Oberteuffer, 
Edward  Lang  Perkins, 
Hon.  William  Wagener  Porter, 
Louis  Plumer  Posey,  M.D., 
Guillermo    Colesberry   Purves, 
Alexander  Wilson  Russell,  Jr. 
Rev.  William  Reese  Scott, 
Charles  Wurts   Sparhawk, 
John  Thompson  Spencer, 
Harris  Elric  Sproat, 
William  Caspar  Stoever, 
Charles  Smith  Turnbull,  M.D.. 
Ernest  Leigh  Tustin, 
Eben  Boyd  WeitzeL 
Cornelius    Nolen  Weygandt. 


The  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  General  George  Washington  was  observed  by  a  reception 
given  in  the  Clover  Room  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia, at  which  three  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  were  pres- 
ent. Many  of  the  guests  were  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
representatives  from  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  America;  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Philadelphia  Chapter 
II ;  the  Philadelphia,  Quaker  City  and  Independence  Hall  Chap- 
ters, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  State  So- 
ciety and  Local  Chapters  of  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  Music 
was  furnished  throughout  the  hours  of  the  reception,  4  to  7  p.m. 
The  guests  were  received  by  Mr.  Richard  McCall  Cadwalader, 
President;  the  Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.D., 
Vice-President;  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Jones,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers ;  Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Weaver,  Secretary ;  John 
Woolf  Jordan,  LL.D.,  Registrar;  Col.  J.  Granville  Leach,  His- 
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torian;  Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  T.  Hewson  Bradford,  M.D., 
and  Stanley  Griswold  Flagg,  Jr.,  representing  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  State  Society,  held  at 
Delmonico's,  in  New  York  City,  on  the  evening  of  February  22, 
Mr.  Russell  Duane,  by  invitation  of  that  Society,  represented  this 
Society. 

An  invitation  having  been  received  from  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  for  official  representation  from  this  Society,  the  Board 
of  Managers  has  selected  Colonel  William  Brooke-Rawle. 

A  bill  having  been  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature appropriating  $15,000  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  at 
Ligonier,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  memory  of  Major-General  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  the  Board  of  Managers,  on' 
March  12,  1907,  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  favorable 
consideration  of  the  project. 

During  the  year  your  Board  of  Managers  has  had  its  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  importance  of  marking  historic  sites  on  the 
battlefield  of  Germantown.  In  1894  a  committee  from  the  Society 
made  a  survey  of  the  field,  but  the  plan  proposed  and  estimate  of 
cost  for  carrying  it  out  were  beyond  the  means  of  the  Society. 
It  is  now  contemplated  to  mark  in  the  near  future  (I)  the  location 
at  which  the  battle  was  opened,  (II)  the  site  where  General 
Francis  Nash,  of  the  North  Carolina  Brigade,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  where  Major  James  Witherspoon,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Brigade,  was  instantly  killed — tradition  says  both  by  the 
same  cannon  ball — and  (III),  on  the  Wissahickon  Drive,  the 
location  where  the  Hessians  and  Pennsylvania  Militia  were 
engaged  in  a  skirmish.  The  first  of  these  tablets,  marking  the 
location  where  Nash  and  Witherspoon  fell,  will  probably  be 
erected  during  the  coming  year. 

In  the  matter  of  the  marker  proposed  on  the  location  of 
General  Sullivan's  Bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  River  at  Vallev 
Forge,  a  closer  investigation  of  the  locality  discloses  the  fact  that 
it  is  undesirable  for  the  present  to  place  a  marker  at  this  point, 
and  the  project  is  therefore  temporarily  abandoned. 

The  influence  exerted  by  this  Society  in  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  the  men  who  by  their  acts  or  counsel  achieved  the 
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independence  of  our  country,  and  the  events  which  led  to  the 
same,  is  manifested  in  other  directions  than  what  is  accomplished 
by  this  Society  as  a  body.  This  patriotic  spirit  has  been  shown 
where  a  number  of  members  of  our  Society  reside  in  a  locality 
having  historic  associations  as  well  as  by  individual  members  with 
patriotic  feelings. 

On  November  27,  1906,  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  resident  in  the  city  of  York, 
Pennsylvania,  in  conjunction  with  the  Yorktown  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  unveiled  a  tablet  which  they 
jointly  erected  in  Centre  Square,  of  that  city,  to  commemorate 
the  meeting  there  of  the  Continental  Congress  during  the  time 
that  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by  the  British.  The  movement 
to  erect  such  a  tablet  was  inaugurated  by  one  of  your  members, 
Mr.  James  Alexander  Kell,  in  the  summer  of  1905.  The  histori- 
cal address  at  the  unveiling  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Webster 
Spangler,  also  one  of  your  members.  A  print  of  the  tablet  will 
appear  in  the  published  proceedings. 

A  member  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Charles  Fox  Rockwell,  of 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  who  though  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  rarely  fails  to  attend  our  midsummer  celebration,  to  show 
his  admiration  for  Pennsylvania's  greatest  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, has  presented  to  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania,  a  portrait  in 
oil  of  Major-General  Anthony  Wayne,  painted  by  a  well-known 
artist  after  the  original  life  portrait  by  Peale. 

The  Wayne  Monument  Fund  continues  to  grow  by  small 
increments.  During  the  year  subscriptions  to  this  fund  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  Luther  Reily  Kelker,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
$20  added  to  the  fund  through  the  sale  of  the  wide-margin  edition 
of  Dr.  Stille's  "  Life  of  General  Wayne,"  presented  by  Mrs. 
Conarroe,  of  which  fifteen  copies  remain  unsold,  and  for  which 
the  price  has  been  advanced  to  $10  per  copy.  This  fund,  which 
was  reported  last  year  as  being  $9,004.88,  at  this  time  amounts 
to  $9,234.69,  showing  an  increase  of  $229.81  during  the  year. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  a  healthful  condition,  as 
is  shown  by  the  Treasurer's  report.  Aside  from  the  unexpended 
balance  of  $414.31  on  hand,  the  Permanent  Fund  at  this  time 
amounts  to  $16,672.34,  as  against  $16,102.34  reported  last  year, 
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showing  an  increase  during  the  year  in  our  Permanent  Fund  of 
$570.00. 

The  Board  of  Managers  desires  to  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  promptly  paying  the  annual  dues,  for  unless  this  is 
done  the  work  mapped  out  cannot  be  carried  on  expeditiously  or 
successfully.  At  the  present  time  there  are  many  members  of 
the  Society  who  are  in  arrears  in  amounts  of  nine  dollars  and 
under.  The  payment  of  these  amounts  would  enable  your  Board 
to  further  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  considerable  extent  in  the 
erection  of  tablets  and  otherwise,  and  as  the  coming  year  is  the 
twentieth  of  its  existence  it  is  hoped  that  the  members  will  meet 
their  obligations  and  thus  permit  the  Board  to  erect  some  fitting 
memorials  in  commemoration  of  the  vicennial  of  the  Society's 
existence. 

The  Board  of  Managers  announces  with  deep  regret  the 
death  during  the  past  year  of  one  of  its  most  honored  and  valued 
members — Captain  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  July  2,  1906.  He  became  identi- 
fied with  this  Society,  April  13,  1891,  and  April  3,  1894,  was 
elected  Registrar,  continuing  in  that  office  until  December  14, 
1897,  when  he  resigned  and  was  immediately  thereupon  elected 
a  manager,  which  position  he  filled  until  April  3  last,  when,  by 
reason  of  his  disabilities,  he  declined  a  renomination.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  your  Board  the  following  resolution  was 
placed  upon  record : 

"  Whereas,  Captain  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.S.A.,  since  1897  a 
member  of  this  Board,  and  also  Registrar  from  1894  to  1897,  has 
declined  a  re-election  thereto  by  reason  of  impaired  health,  this  Board 
desires  to  place  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  ren- 
dered by  Captain  Bellas  to  this  Society  in  the  various  positions  which 
he  has  filled." 

Captain  Bellas's  official  connection  with  this  Society  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  in  furthering  its  objects.  A  historian  of 
recognized  ability,  the  results  of  his  researches  were  of  much 
value.  His  first  literary  presentation  to  the  Society  was  a  paper 
read  on  June  18,  1894,  on  "  The  Defenses  of  the  Delaware 
River."  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flags,  he  was  always 
on  the  alert  for  information  concerning  those  used  by  the  various 
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military  and  naval  organizations  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  it 
is  largely  due  to  his  indefatigable  researches  and  deep-seated 
interest  that  this  Society  possesses  the  magnificent  collection  of 
flags.  In  1903  the  Society  published  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  him 
on  the  flags  and  banners  in  the  collection  of  this  Society,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  more  complete  paper  on  the  subject  which  he  had 
hoped  to  prepare  for  publication. 

Captain  Bellas's  contributions  to  this  Society,  through  his 
advice  and  work,  can  never  be  estimated,  and  only  now  that  his 
work  is  done  is  the  value  thereof  fully  appreciated. 

In  the  death  of  Captain  Bellas  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  has  lost  one  of  its  most  beloved  members. 
He  was  of  a  kindly  disposition,  dignified  in  his  manners,  patriotic 
in  his  sentiments,  genial  in  his  deportment,  heroic  in  his  actions, 
and  possessed  to  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  which  make  the 
true  gentleman,  and  these  he  displayed  in  his  every-day  associa- 
tions. He  was  a  brave  and  daring  soldier,  an  ornament  to  his 
profession  and  to  the  distinguished  families  from  which  he  was 
descended,  as  well  as  to  the  various  organizations  with  which  he 
was  so  long  and  intimately  connected. 

Mr.  Alexander  Johnston  Cassatt,  for  some  time  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  this  Society,  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  December 
28,  1906.  On  October  8,  1901,  he  was  elected  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Cassatt  continued  in  office  for  a  short  time  only, 
declining  a  renomination  at  the  annual  meeting  held  April  3, 
1902,  though  his  interest  in  the  Society  continued  until  his  death. 

During  the  year  a  communication  was  received  from  the 
"  American  Flag  House  and  Betsy  Ross  Association  "  suggest- 
ing that  this  Society  accept  the  custody  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Betsy  Ross  House,  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  our  National  Flag. 
After  very  careful  consideration  of  the  suggestion  the  Board 
unanimously  decided  that  it  would  be  against  the  best  interests 
of  this  Society  to  take  possession  of  this  house,  as  its  maintenance 
and  care  would  involve  an  outlay  which  it  thought  unwarranted. 

The  question  of  having  the  National  Government  publish 
the  archives  relating  to  the  Revolution  being  again  urged  upon 
Congress,  your  Board  of  Managers  re-adopted  its  resolutions  of 
February  11,  1896,  as  follows,  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
such  a  measure: 
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"  Whereas,  The  records  and  papers  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  comprise  the  official  documents  relating  to  the  Revolutionary- 
Period,  belong  to  the  people  and  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and 

"  Whereas,  No  collection  of  these  documents  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished, and 

"  Whereas,  They  comprise  the  most  valuable  manuscript  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  our  Nation,  and 

"  Whereas,  They  are  constantly  in  danger  of  destruction  whereby 
the  Official  Records  of  the  Nation's  birth  would  be  totally  obliterated, 
and 

"  Whereas,  Congress  is  asked  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare  these  documents  for  publication, 
be  it  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
heartily  support  the  efforts  that  are  making  to  ensure  the  publication  of 
these  documents,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  more  useful  and  satis- 
factory method  can  be  devised  for  their  preservation  than  by  publication 
and  distribution,  and  be  it  further 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion urgently  appeal  to  the  members  of  Congress  in  general,  to  use  their 
earnest  efforts  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable 
measure,  which  will  result  in  perpetuating  the  invaluable  Records  of 
the  Revolutionary  Period  for  all  time  to  come." 

The  Board  of  Managers  records  with  pleasure  the  presence 
at  its  November  meeting  of  the  Hon.  Fabius  Haywood  Busbee, 
Vice-President  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Society  of  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  who  was  deeply  impressed  with  what  your  State 
Society  is  accomplishing  and  the  methods  pursued  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  who  has  since  written  of  the 
stimulating  effect  his  visit  has  had  in  arousing  the  interest  of 
North  Carolinians  in  their  State  organization. 

During  the  year  the  Society  has  received  by  gift  a  number  of 
interesting  historical  relics  and  publications,  as  follows : 

(i)  From  David  Jay  Myers,  a  member,  a  gavel  made  from 
wood  which  was  a  part  of  the  original  platform  in  the  south  room 
of  the  old  United  States  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  building  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

(2)  From  the  New  York  State  Society,  a  copy  of  the 
Tallmadge-Fraunces  medal  issued  by  that  society  at  its  banquet, 
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February  22,   1905,  containing  an  excellent  portrait  of  its  late 
president,  and  the  historic  tavern  as  it  is  proposed  to  restore  it. 

(3)  From  the  New  York  State  Society,  inkstand  in  bronze, 
fac  simile  of  the  Continental  cocked  hat,  a  souvenir  of  its  annual 
dinner,  Washington's  Birthday,  1907. 

(4)  Year  Books  from  the  Colonial  Dames  in  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia. 

(5)  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Rolls,  and  Library  No.  II, 
Part  II,  from  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(6)  Year  Books  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  States 
of  New  Jersey,  1906;  Missouri,  1904-1906,  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  1906. 

(7)  List  of  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the 
Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  1906. 

(8)  Year  Book  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York, 
1906. 

(9)  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1906. 

(10)  From  Gherardi  Davis,,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  photograph  of  the 
Flag  of  the  Third  New  York  Regiment,  carried  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  1781. 

(11)  From  Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery,  State  Librarian, 
"  Pennsylvania  Archives,"  Fifth  Series,  Vols.  I  to  VIII  (both 
inclusive).  1412768 

(12)  Miscellaneous  circular  notices,  programs,  menus  and 
other  memorabilia  of  the  State  Societies  of  Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

(13)  From  Library  of  Congress,  Reports  for  1902  and  1903. 

(14)  Copy  of  "The  Edwards  Family,"  presented  by  Rev. 
James  T.  Edwards,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Randolph,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y. 

(15)  History  of  the  One  Flundred  and  Sixth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division, 
Second  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,   1861-1865,  presented  by 
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the  author,  Col.  Joseph  Ripley  Chandler  Ward,  historian  of  the 
regiment,  a  member  of  this  Society. 

And  by  purchase  the  Year  Books  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  Societies  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

The  Board  of  Managers  desires  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  valuable  gift  to  the  Society  of  the  portrait  in  oil  of  Michael 
Hillegas,  who  in  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  business  interests  and  in  the  social 
circles  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  1765-1775 ;  member  of  the  Committee  to  audit  and 
settle  accounts,  General  Loan  Office,  and  other  public  accounts; 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Observation  of  Philadelphia,  1774- 
1775;  member  and  treasurer  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of 
Pennsylvania,  June  30,  1775,  and  April  6,  1776,  to  December, 
1777;  Provincial  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  May  30,  1776;  Con- 
tinental Treasurer,  July  29,  1775,  to  August  6,  1776;  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  August  6,  1776,  to  September  11,  1789. 
The  gift  is  from  Mr.  J.  Henry  Meyer,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  was  presented  through  the  Rev.  M.  Reed  Minnich,  the 
biographer  of  Hillegas  and  a  member  of  this  Society.  The  por- 
trait will  be  deposited  with  the  collections  in  Independence  Hall. 

During  the  year  the  Board  has  approved  twenty-five  requests 
for  the  application  forms  for  membership  in  the  Society,  being  a 
decrease  of  thirty  over  the  number  approved  in  the  previous  year. 
During  the  same  period  it  has  elected  to  membership  fifty-three 
applicants,  an  increase  of  twenty-one  over  the  number  elected 
the  year  preceding,  and  of  these  two  were  received  into  mem- 
bership by  transfer  from  other  State  Societies,  and  as  follows : 

Albade,  von,  Francis  Tete  Anderson,  April  10,  1906. 

Chicago,  111. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Ander- 
son ( 1793);  First  Battalion  (Colonel  Joseph  Kirk- 
bride),  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  Associators,  1775;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  Militia,  April 
19,   1776. 

Ballard,  Warren  Edgar,  May  8,  190C 

Allegheny,   Penna. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Colonel  Asa  Whitcomb  (1720- 
1804),  Sixth  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Line. 
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Barratt,  Hon.  Norris  Stanley,  November  13,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Philip  Barratt  (1730-1784),  Member  of 
of  the  Assembly  of  Delaware,  1779;  Paymaster  Kent  County, 
Delaware  Militia. 
Beitler,  Harold  Bornemann,  May  8,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  John  Beitler,  or  Beidler  (1747- 
1823),   First  Battalion,   Berks   County,   Pennsylania   Militia, 
1778. 
Butler,  Charles  Stroud,  December  n,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-great-grandson    of    Colonel    Jacob    Stroud     (1735- 
1806),  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania  Associators,  and 
Militia. 
Coyle,  John  Aloysius,  March  12,  1907. 

Lancaster,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Captain  John  Weidley  (1750-1796);  Sergeant 
of  a  detachment  guarding  prisoners,  1775-1776;  Captain  Sec- 
ond Company,  Third  Battalion  (Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Ross),  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  Militia,  1783. 

Croskey,  John  Welsh,  M.D.,  April  10,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Captain  John  Ashmead  (1738-1818),  Naval 
Constructor,  appointed  by  the  Marine  Committee,  estab- 
lished by  Continental  Congress,  1776;  Captain  Brig  "  Eagle," 
Pennsylvania  Navy,  1777;  engaged  in  action  various  British 
Privateers,  1779. 

Dickinson,  Daniel  Stevens,  June  12,  1906. 

Ridgway,   Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Joseph  Jones    (1750-1832),  in 
various  organizations  of  Connecticut  Troops  between  1775 
and  1778. 
Eckard,  Bayard  Gelston,  November  13,  1906. 

Easton,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Read 
1743-1822),  City  Lieutenant  of  Philadelphia,  April  10,  1777; 
Captain,  "  South  Ward  "  Company,  Colonel  William  Brad- 
ford's Battalion,  Philadelphia  Militia,  1777;  Major  of  same, 
July,  1777;  Major,  Colonel  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith's  Bat- 
talion, August  2,  1777;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  First  Battalion, 
1780  and  1782,  Philadelphia  Militia;  at  Princeton,  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germantown;  Senior  Commissioner  of  the  Navy, 
1781. 
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Engart,  John  Simpson,  June  12,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  Jacob  Carrell  (1732-1817),  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania  Associators. 

Frick,  William  Russell,  April  10,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  Michael  Gotschall  (1732-1818),  Cap- 
tain Bernard  Zimmerman's  Company,  Colonel  Matthias 
Slough's  Battalion  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 
Associators,  forming  part  of  the  "  Flying  Camp." 

Gillam,  Harvey  Hunt,  April  10,  1906. 

Langhorne,   Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  William  Carpenter  (1754-1837), 
Salem  County,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Goodrich,  William,  February  12,  1907. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Ensign  Nathaniel  Goodrich  (1744-1819),  Sec- 
ond Company,  Sixth  Regiment,  Connecticut  Militia,  1778. 

Harper,  Henry  Van  Fossen,  May  8,  1906. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Deputy  Quartermaster  John  Harper 
(1736-1803),  Private,  January,  1776;  Quartermaster,  Febru- 
ary 9>  1776;  Ensign  October  12,  1776,  Fourth  Pennsylvania 
Battalion;  Adjutant,  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  Fifth 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  Foot;  Brigade  Major  of  Second 
Brigade,  Pennsylvania  Line;  Adjutant  Deputy  Quartermas- 
ter under  General  Anthony  Wayne,  in  Georgia,  February 
19,  1782;  retired  January  1,  1783.  Participated  in  the  Can- 
adian Campaign  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  captured 
at  Chadds  Ford  September  11,  1777,  and  remained  a  pris- 
oner of  war  until  November  4,  1780.  Member  of  the  State 
Society  of  the   Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harrington,  Walter  Eugene,  April  10,  1906. 

New  York  City. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Zephaniah  Chase  (1748-1828), 
Captain  Nathan  Smith's  Company  of  Massachusetts  Militia, 
stationed  at  Martha's  Vineyard  for  defence  of  sea  coast, 
1776. 

Heermans,  Edward  McGrew,  November  13,  1906. 

Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Ensign  Daniel  McCollum  (1754-1842), 
Second  Company,  First  Battalion,  York  County,  Penna. 
Associators,  attached  to  the  "  Flying  Camp,"  1776. 
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Heston,  Alfred  Clarence,  November  13,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Isaiah  Heston  (1744-1785), 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  Militia.  Wounded  at  Mon- 
mouth, from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

Hills,  Rev.  John  Dows,  October  9,  1906. 

Oil  City,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  David  Hills,  Jr.  (1724-1785), 
Captain  Jonathan  Welles's  Company  of  Connecticut  Troops 
in  the  "  Lexington  Alarm." 

Hughes,  James  Rowland,  November  13,  1906. 

Ellwood  City,  Penna. 

(By  transfer  from  the  Society  in  the  State  of  Illinois). 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Isaac  Anderson  (1758- 
1829),  who  served  in  the  Regiments  of  Colonels  McCoy, 
Morgan,  Brodhead  and  Laughry,  Pennsylvania  Line. 
Wounded  and  captured  at  Edge  Hill,  near  Philadelphia, 
December  6,  1777,  and  was  held  a  prisoner  by  the  British 
until  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  when  he  returned  to 
his  regiment. 

Hulme,  George  Meyrick,  June  12,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Captain  Jonathan  Oliphant  (1739-1804), 
Second  Regiment,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Kennedy   William  De  Witt,  November  13,  1906. 

Scranton,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  Ebenezer  Stephens  (1759-1839);  Pri- 
vate at  various  times  and  in  various  organizations  New 
York  Line  between  1775  and  1781. 

Lawson,  William  Clingan,  June  12,  1906. 

Williamsport,  Penna. 

Great-great  grandson  of  Lieutenant  William  Clingan  (1753- 
1822),  Third  Battalion,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 
Militia.     At  Princeton,  Brandywine  and  Germantown. 

Leet,  William  Charles,  January  8,  1907. 

Altoona,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of   Private  Thomas   Sanders    ( 1822),   First 

Battalion,  Second  Establishment,  New  Jersey  Line;  served 
also  in  Captain  Staats's  Company,  Second  Battalion,  Somer- 
set County,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

4 
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Lindsay,  Charles  Casimir,  October  9,  1906. 

Germantown,   Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Moses  Long  (1760-1837),  Col- 
onel James  Wesson's  Ninth  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Line, 
1777-1780. 

McIlvaine,  Herbert  Robinson,  June  12,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Abraham  Robinson  (1740-1787) ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Safety  of  New  Castle  County.  Dela- 
ware, 1776;  Member  of  the  Assembly  of  Delaware,  1776- 
1777;  Justice  of  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  1777. 

McIlvaine,  John  Gilbert,  June  12,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Abraham  Robinson  (1740-1787);  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Safety  of  New  Castle  County,  Dela- 
ware, 1776;  Member  of  the  Assembly  of  Delaware,  1776-1777; 
Justice  of  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  1777. 

Miller,  Elmer  Clarence,  November  13,  1906. 

Melrose,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Ensign  John  Jacob  Miller  (1763-1837),  Sec- 
ond Company,  Fourth  Battalion,  Philadelphia  County,  Penn- 
sylvania Militia,  1780. 

Mustin,  Henry  Croskey,  February  12,  1907. 

Lieutenant,  U.S.N. 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson    of    Captain    John    Ashmead    (1738-1818), 

Naval    Constructor,    appointed    by    the    Marine    Committee 

:  established   by    Continental    Congress,    1776;    Captain    Brig 

"  Eagle,"     Pennsylvania     Navy,     1777;     engaged     in    action 

various  British  Privateers,   1779. 

Mustin,  John  Burton,  February  12,  1907. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Captain  John  Ashmead  (1738-1818), 
Naval  Constructor,  appointed  by  the  Marine  Committee 
established  by  Continental  Congress,  1776;  Captain  Brig 
"  Eagle,"  Pennsylvania  Navy,  1777;  engaged  in  action 
various  British  Privateers,  1779. 

Myers,  William  Chauncey,  October  9,  1906. 

Ardmore,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Jacob  Stupplebeen  (1761-1836), 
in  the  Companies  of  Captains  McKean,  Marshall  and  Can- 
non, Colonel  Marinus  Willett's  Regiment,  New  York  Line, 
1781-1784. 

5 
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O'Connor,  Jacob  Miller  Haldeman,  November  13,  1906. 

Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Corporal  Jacob  Haldeman  (1722- 
1783),  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Observation  of  Lancas- 
ter County,  Penna.,  1775;  Corporal,  Captain  Joseph  Work's 
Company,  First  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
of  the  "  Flying  Camp,"  Colonel  James  Cunningham,  1776; 
Private,  Captain  Andrew  Stewart's  Company,  Tenth  Battal- 
ion, Colonel  Robert  Elder,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 
Militia,  April  13,  1781. 
Ogelsby,  William  Porter,  June  12,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson     of     Private     George     Ogelsby,     or     Ogilvy 

( 1826),  Eighth  Battalion,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 

Militia,  1777-1778. 
Paine,  Hendrick  Elsworth,  November  13,  1906. 

Scranton,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Eleazer  Paine  (1764-1804),  Private  and 
Drummer,  Second  Regiment,  Connecticut  Line,  1779-1780; 
Private,  Third  Connecticut  Regiment  Short  Levies,  1781. 

Parry,  Oliver  Randolph,  May  8,  1906. 

New  Hope,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Lieutenant  Edward  Fitz-Randolph  (1754- 
1837),  Fourth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Line,  January  3, 
1777;  resigned  May  10,  1779;  at  Trenton,  Brandywine,  Paoli, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded,  Germantown,  Valley  Forge 
and  Monmouth. 
Parsons,  John  Fribley,  April  10,  1906. 

Emporium,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Sergeant  Thomas  Collins  ( ),  Third 

Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Line. 

Patton,  John  Howard,  April  10,  1906. 

Greensburg,   Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Colonel  James  Murray  (1729-1804), 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  Observation  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  November  8,  1775;  Captain,  Colonel 
James  Burd's  Battalion,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 
Associators,  forming  part  of  the  "  Flying  Camp,"  1776; 
Captain,  First  Company,  Tenth  Battalion,  Colonel  Robert 
Elder,  August  26,  1780;  Colonel,  Captain  Robert  Elder's 
Battalion,  April  17,  1781,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 
Militia;  Delegate  to  the  Military  Convention  held  at  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  July  4,  1776,  to  choose  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals for  the  Associated  Battalions  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Platt,  Isaac  Hull,  M.D.,  March  12,  1907. 

Wallingford,  Penna. 

(By  transfer  from  the  Society  in  the  State  of  New  York.) 
Great-grandson  of  Lieutenant  Joseph  Hull  (1750-1826),  Captain 
Peter  Perit's  Company  of  Continental  Artillery,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Henry  Knox.  Prisoner  at  Fort  Washington, 
New  York,  1776.  Subsequently  commanded  boats  patrol- 
ling the  New  England  coast  to  repel  incursions  of  the 
enemy. 

Prichett,  Frederic  Wilson,  January  8,  1907. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Jeremiah  Cresson  (1738-1800), 
First  Battalion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Reed,  Philadel- 
phia Militia,  1781. 

Ramsdell,  James  Gardner,  June  12,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Captain  Isaac  Gardner  (1726-1775), 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  Militia,  in  the  Lexington  Alarm, 
April  19,  1775,  and  was  killed  by  the  British  at  North  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  on  that  day. 

Roberts,  Charles  Rhoads,  May  8,  1906. 

Allentown,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Hon.  Peter  Rhoads  (1737-1814);  Mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  from  Northampton 
County,  Pennsylvania,  July  15,  1776;  Member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  of  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1776;  Justice,  September  3,  1776;  Commissioner, 
appointed  for  various  trusts,  1776-1777;  Member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,    1777-1780. 

Rogers,  Henry  Darwin,  December  11,  1906. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Mordecai  Lewis  (1748-1799), 
Captain  Samuel  Tolbert's  Company,  Second  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Line,  1777;  taken  prisoner  April  13,  1777. 

Russell,  Hon.  William  Worthington,  December  11,  1906. 

United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela. 

Great-grandson  of  Lieutenant  Alexander  Russell  (1759-1836), 
Second  Lieutenant,  Seventh  Regiment,  February  3,  1777; 
promoted  First  Lieutenant,  September  1,  1777,  Pennsyl- 
vania Line;  resigned  April  16,  1779. 
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Shannon,  Charles  Emery  Gould,  M.D.,  April  10,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  Tebbets  (1747- 
1804),  Captain  David  Place's  Company,  stationed  on 
Seavey's  Island;  afterwards  held  the  rank  of  Major  in  Col- 
onel Evans's  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Sharpless,  George  Reifsnyder,  May  8,  1906. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.  (1760- 
1843),  Colonel  Joseph  Kirkbride's  Regiment,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania  Associators. 

Shriver,  George  Howard,  April  10,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Nicholas  Hart  (1738-1821), 
Third  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Line.  Served  also  in  Col- 
onel  Butler's   Regiment,  and  was  discharged   1783. 

Smiley,  Samuel  Ewing,  January  8,  1907. 

Captain,   U.S.A., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  Thomas  Smiley  (1753-1804),  Captain 
William  Campbell's  Company,  Seventh  Battalion  (Colonel 
James  Purdy),  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania  Militia, 
1780-1781. 

Smith,  Archie  De  Witt,  May  8,  1906. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Penn. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Private  Jabez  Beers   ( 1778)  ; 

Private  of  one  of  the  Independent  Companies  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  attached  to  the  Connecticut  Line.  Slain  in 
the  Massacre  of  Wyoming,  July  3,  1778. 

Smith,  Charles  Richardson,  December  11,  1906. 

Scranton,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Sergeant  Oliver  Breed  (1757-1834);  Private, 
Corporal  and  Sergeant  in  various  organizations  of  Connecti- 
cut Militia  between  1775  and  1782. 

Smyth,  Isaac  Scott,  Jr.,                                                  June  12,  1906. 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
Great-grandson  of  Private  Cornelius  Comegys  (1758 ),  Mary- 
land Line. 

Steel,  Hon.  John  Byers,  December  11,  1906. 

Greensburg,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  James  Steel  (1741-1823),  Westmore- 
land County,  Pennsylvania  Associators,  1777. 
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Twitchell,  Arthur  Clements,  February  12,  1907. 

Scranton,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  Peter  Twitchell  (1761-1855),  Captain 
John   Homes's    Company    (Colonel  Jonathan   Reed),    First 
Regiment,    1778;    Captain    Staples    Chamberlain's    Company, 
Colonel  Dean's  Regiment,  1781,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Van  Dyke,  Theodore  Anthony,  Jr.,  February  12,  1907. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Private  Jacob  Vandike  (1724- 
1800),  Sixth  Company,  Captain  John  Folwell,  Southampton 
Township,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  Associators,  1775. 

Wadsworth,  Rev.  Charles,  Jr.,  D.D.,  June  12,  1906. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Captain  Elijah  Wadsworth  (1747-1817),  Lieu- 
tenant, and  afterwards  Captain,  of  Sheldon's  Dragoons, 
Continental  Army.  One  of  the  guardsmen  in  custody  of 
Major  Andre;  Member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Society  of 
the   Cincinnati. 

The  following  supplemental  claims  were  also  received,  ap- 
proved and  placed  on  file  : 

Brice,  Philip  Howard,  February  12,  1907. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Captain  John  Brice   (1738-1820),  of  an 
Independent  Company  of  Maryland  Militia,  1779;  Member 
of  the  Governor's  Council,  1779;  Mayor  of  Annapolis,  Md., 
1780. 
De  Armond,  James  Keyser,  May  8,  1906. 

Merion  Station,   Penna. 

Great-great-grandson    of    Private    Daniel    Kellogg    (1763 ), 

Captain   Samuel  Thrall's   Company,    Colonel   Marinus   Wil- 
lett's  Regiment,  New  York  Line. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Private  Gad  Kellogg  (1729 ), 

Captain  Warham  Park's  Company,   Colonel  Timothy  Dan- 
ielson's   Regiment,   Massachusetts   Militia,   1775. 
Hills,  Rev.  John  Dows,  October  9,  1906. 

Oil  City,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  Benjamin  Bradley  Wilcox  (1759- 
1806),  Captain  Converse's  Company,  Colonel  Heeman 
Swift's,  Second  Regiment,  Connecticut  Line,  1781-1784. 
Great-grandson  of  Private  Elisha  Hills  (1753-1804),  Captain 
Jonathan  Welles's  Company  of  Connecticut  Troops  in  the 
"  Lexington  Alarm";  Private,  same  company,  Colonel  Wol- 
cott's  Regiment,  Connecticut  State  Troops,  1776. 
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Kennedy,  William  De  Witt,  November  13,  1906, 

Scranton,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Eliphalet  Stephens  (1731-1814), 
Third  Regiment,  New  York  Line. 

Roberts,  Charles  Rhoads,  June  12,  1906. 

Allentown,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Captain  George  Graff  (1747-1835), 
First  Pennsylvania  Battalion  of  the  "  Flying  Camp,"  1776; 
Captain,  Third  Company,  First  Battalion,  Northampton 
County,  Pennsylvania  Militia,  1777;  Commissioner  from 
Northampton  County,  Penna.,  for  the  purchase  of  clothing, 
1778;  Collector  of  Excise  for  Northampton  County,  Penna., 
1 778- 1 786. 

Russell,  Hon.  William  Worthington,  December  11,  1906. 

United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Colonel  Robert  McPherson  (1730- 
1789),  Second  Battalion,  York  County,  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciators,  July  28,  1775,  and  August,  1776;  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  of  York  County,  Penna., 
November  3,  1775;  Member  of  the  Provincial  Conference 
of  Pennsylvania,  Carpenter's  Hall,  June  18,  1776;  Delegate 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Convention  of  1776;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Captain  John  McDowell's  Company,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1777;  promoted  First  Lieutenant,  September  1,  1777, 
Seventh  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Line;  resigned  April  16, 
I779- 

Waller,  Levi  Ellmaker,  March  12,  1907. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  Nathan  Waller  (1753-1831),  Captain 
Hickock's  Company  (Colonel  Nehemiah  Beardsly's  Regi- 
ment), Connecticut  Line,  1779,  in  the  expedition  to  Fairfield 
and  Danbury.  Wounded  in  General  Putnam's  famous 
descent  at  Horse  Neck. 

Wood,  Frederick,  October  9,  1906. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  Isaac  Gorham,  Jr.  (1761-1813),  Cap- 
tain Gershon  Morehouse's  Company,  Colonel  Samuel  Whit- 
ing's Fourth  Regiment,  Connecticut  Militia,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jonathan  Dimon,   1777. 
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During  the  past  year  the  casualties  of  the  Society  have  been 
as  follows : 

Deceased    29 

Resigned    13 

Transferred  to  other  State  Societies 3 

Dropped  from  rolls  for  non-payment  of  dues 9 

Total  casualties  for  the  year 54 


The  condition  of  your  membership  on  this  date  is  as  follows 

Founders,  April  3,  1888 15 

Elected  to   membership   since   April   3, 
1888,  of  these  nineteen  from  other 

State   Societies    1,603 

1,618 


Casualties : 
Number  elected  who  never  qualified...  6 

Number   deceased 258 

Number  resigned 52 

Number  transferred  to  other  State  So- 
cieties      22 

Number    dropped    from    the    rolls    for 

non-payment  of  dues 108 

Total  casualties 446 

Restored  to   membership 11 

435 

Net  membership  April  3,   1907 1,183 


Number  of  Insignia  issued 719 

Number  of  Certificates  of  Membership  issued..  298 
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The  Necrological  Roll,  from  reports  received  during  the 
year,  shows  the  death  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  honored 
members,  as  follows : 

CHARLES  MECHLIN  WAGNER  died  March  7,  1906.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  May  15,  1872,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby  Academy, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

WILLIAM  LEISENRING,  the  oldest  representative  of  the  family  of 
that  name  in  this  country,  died  at  his  home  in  Cementon,  Lehigh 
County,  Penna.,  where  his  family  resided  for  more  than  a  century, 
April  6,  1906,  aged  87  years.  He  was  born  in  Whitehall  Township, 
Lehigh  County,  Penna.,  June  5,  1818.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a 
tanner,  and  afterwards  for  some  time  a  hotel  keeper,  subsequently 
becoming  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company.  Whilst  in  the  employ  of  the  latter  company 
in  the  great  flood  of  1862  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  having 
been  carried  by  the  flood  down  the  Lehigh  River  on  a  canal  boat 
to  Calypso  Island,  at  Bethlehem,  where  the  boat  lodged  in  the 
trees,  and  he  was  finally  rescued.  Mr.  Leisenring  was  enthusiastic 
in  the  organization  of  the  Whitehall  Rifle  Rangers,  and  was  also 
closely  identified  with  church  and  Sunday  School  work,  having  been 
for  more  than  fifty  years  Sunday  School  superintendent  and  teacher. 
He  was  a  man  possessed  of  a  wide  field  of  information  on  matters 
relating  to  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  community  in  which 
his  family  resided  since  about  1766.  Mr.  Leisenring  became  a 
member  of  this  Society  when  82  years  of  age.  His  remains  were 
buried  in  the  ancient  Egypt  Cemetery,  near  his  home. 

JOHN  HILL  MARTIN,  a  well-known  lawyer  and  historian,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  April  7,  1906.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January 
13,  1823,  and  was  educated  in  private  schools  in  Chester,  Penna.,  and 
in  1838  received  an  appointment  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  This  he  resigned  in  1841  to  take  up  the  study  of  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  He  became  legal  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Intelligencer  in  1857.  Having  spent  many  summers  in 
Bethlehem,  Penna.,  he  became  interested  in  the  history  of  that 
locality,  publishing,  in  1872,  "Bethlehem  and  the  Moravians";  in 
1873  followed  "  Sketches  in  the  Lehigh  Valley "  and  "  Historical 
Notes  on  Music  in  Bethlehem."  Four  years  later,  his  "  History 
of  Chester  "  appeared.  In  1883  he  published  "  The  Bench  and  Bar 
of  Philadelphia."  Besides  these  works,  he  compiled  and  edited 
many  papers  on  marine  insurance,  historical  and  genealogical 
topics.  Mr.  Martin  retired  from  active  practice  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  During  the  Civil  War  he  commanded  an  independent 
artillery  company.     Mr.   Martin  was   at  one  time  treasurer  of  the 
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Philadelphia   Law  Academy.     He  was   a  member  of  the  Historical 

Society  of  Pennsylvania,   the   Delaware   County,   Penna.,  Historical 

Society,    and     Montgomery    Lodge,    No.,  19,    Free     and  Accepted 
Masons. 

THOMAS  ADAMS  ROBINSON  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  11,  1906, 
aged  86  years.  He  was  born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1820,  early 
coming  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  engaged  for  many  years  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  retiring  therefrom  in  1875.  He  was  for  fifteen 
years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  the  Tenth  Ward. 
He  was  a  manager  of  the  Magdalene  Society  for  over  forty  years, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  treasurer  of  the  House 
of  Refuge,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  and  of  many  other  organizations,  and  for  fifty-two  years 
a  member  of  Philadelphia  Lodge,  No.  72,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  He  was  also  a  member  and  vestryman  for  many  years  of 
Grace  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  being  closely  identified  with 
the  religious  and  charitable  work  of  that  parish.  His  interest  in  this 
Society  was  evidenced  by  his  rare  absence  from  its  various  meetings. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  a  steady  friend 
and  a  wise  counsellor,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  manifested 
the  best  qualities  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

JOSEPH  SANSOM  PEROT  died  at  his  home  in  Germantown,  Penna., 
April  16,  1906,  aged  74  years.  He  was  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
Wistar  Morris  Perot  and  a  grandson  of  Elliston  Perot,  who  came 
to  Philadelphia  from  the  West  Indies  just  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  early  life  Mr.  Perot  was  identified  with 
the  well-known  drug  firm  of  Charles  Ellis,  and  latterly  engaged  in 
business  with  the  West  Indies.  Subsequently  he  was  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  later  years  was 
head  of  the  old  and  well-known  firm  of  Tyndale  &  Mitchell,  china 
and  glassware  merchants.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade, 
and  several  times  was  a  delegate  to  the  conventions  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade.  Shortly  after  the  Centennial  he  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Germantown  Academy,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  St.  Luke's  P.  E.  Church 
for  fourteen  years,  and  in  1891  became  a  vestryman  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Germantown,  succeeding  to  the  position  of  accounting 
warden,  which  he  held  for  two  years,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  failing  health.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Huguenot 
Society,  Philadelphia  Church  Club  and  one  of  the  earlier  members 
of  the  Union  League.  He  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Mer- 
chants'   Association    for   two    years    and   a    director    of  the    Girard 
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National  Bank.  Although  Mr.  Perot  had  been  a  confirmed  invalid 
for  years,  he  retained  until  the  very  last  a  charm  and  courtesy  of 
manner,  unfailing  cheerfulness  and  strong  faith  in  God's  goodness, 
which  had  always  characterized  him  in  his  days  of  strength  and 
vigor. 

MAYLAND  CUTHBERT,  whose  death  occurred  at  Edgewater  Park, 
N.  J.,  April  30,  1906,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  n,  1838.  He 
was  the  son  of  Samuel  Cuthbert  and  Anna  Mayland  his  wife, 
and  grandson  of  Captain  Anthony  Cuthbert,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Artillery,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  educated  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  studied  chemistry  with  the  late  Professor  James  C. 
Booth,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  1857.  In  1859  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  R.  Squib,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  remaining 
until  i860,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Neafie  &  Levy, 
Ship  and  Engine  Builders,  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing mechanical  engineering,  returning  soon  afterwards  to  Brooklyn 
to  become  superintendent  of  Dr.  Squib's  laboratory.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  commissioned,  on  August 
24,  1861,  Third  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
on  September  30,  1861,  he  reported  to  Commander  S.  W.  Godon, 
of  the  U.S.S.  Mohican.  He  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  frag- 
ment of  shell  during  the  attack  on  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  bombardment  and  surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Savannah, 
Ga.  On  August  21,  1862,  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.S.  Powha- 
tan, and  on  November  3,  1863,  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Second 
Assistant  Engineer,  being  transferred  about  this  time  to  the  Pequot. 
Having  been  twice  condemned  by  medical  survey  for  active  duty, 
and  continuing  in  ill  health,  he  resigned  from  the  navy  in  August, 
1864.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  and  continued  in  busi- 
ness until  obliged  to  give  it  up  by  reason  of  ill  health.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States,  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Naval  Order 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Cuthbert  was  an  honorable  gentleman,  loyal  to  his 
friends  and  just  to  every  one,  and  combined  in  his  character  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  loyalty  and  justice. 

ROBERT  LOWRY  HOLLIDAY,  whose  death  occurred  at  Dover, 
Del.,  May  12,  1906,  at  the  age  of  58  years,  was  born  at  Bellwood, 
Penna.,  May  6,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  Logan  Academy,  Bell- 
wood,  and  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  as 
rodman  in  1876;  served  as  assistant  supervisor  and  supervisor  on 
various  divisions  1876  to  1881;  assistant  engineer  1881  to  1882;  engin- 
eer of  maintenance  of  way  1882  to  1883;  superintendent  1883  until  his 
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death,  at  which  time  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  Division, 
P.,  B.  &  W.  R.  R.,  embracing  the  peninsula  system  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  lines.  During  Mr.  Holliday's  residence  in  Dela- 
ware he  was  prominently  identified  with  the  State  Militia,  and 
assisted  the  military  authorities  in  improving  the  National  Guard 
service.  He  served  as  Quartermaster-General  on  the  staff  of  Gov- 
ernor Ebe  W.  Tunnell.  Besides  his  membership  in  this  Society, 
Mr.  Holliday  was  a  membervof  the  Greek  letter  college  fraternity, 
Zeta  Psi;  the  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  and  of  the  Kent 
Club,  of  Dover,  Del.  He  was  a  thoroughly  competent  and  success- 
ful railroad  officer,  well  and  favorably  known  to  many,  and  popular 
with  his  associates  and  the  employees  under  him. 

CLAUDE  RICHARD  NORTON,  M.D.,  died  in  Philadelphia  May 
31,  1906.  He  was  born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  January  23,  1851.  Early 
in  life  he  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools  and  afterwards  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  grad- 
uated in  medicine  from  the  New  York  Homceopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1872,  and  from  the  New  York  Opthalmic  Hospital  in  1873, 
afterwards  locating  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  associated  with 
the  eminent  Dr.  Hering.  In  1877  he  aided  in  establishing  the  Penn- 
sylvania Homceopathic  Hospital  for  Children,  and  became  the  first 
resident  physician.  As  a  general  practitioner,  he  enjoyed  not  only 
an  extensive  practice  in  West  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  located, 
but  also  in  adjacent  surroundings.  Dr.  Norton  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  his  profession,  and  had  the  confidence  and  regard  of  a  large 
community  of  those  to  whom  for  many  years  he  had  given  his 
professional  services.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  State  and  County 
Homceopathic  Medical  Societies  and  the  National  Odd  Fellows. 

ROBERT  ADAMS,  JR.,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  1,  1906.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  February  26,  1849,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1869.  After  a  year  abroad, 
he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872, 
but  soon  afterwards  retired  from  practice  to  enter  the  political 
field.  From  1882  to  1886  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania.  On  March  30,  1889,  President  Harrison  appointed 
him  United  States  Minister  to  Brazil,  which  office  he  occupied  until 
June  1,  1890,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  from  Philadelphia,  serving  until  his 
death.  Mr.  Adams  joined  the  First  Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cav- 
alry, in  1874,  and  in  1881  was  made  Judge  Advocate  of  the  First 
Brigade,  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  rank  of  Major. 
He  served  as  an  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Beaver,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  after  the  Governor's  term  had 
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expired  he  retired  to  his  old  post.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  magazines  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  a  member 
of  various  social  and  literary  organizations,  among  others  the  Greek 
letter  college  fraternity,  Delta  Psi;  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  Hibernian  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  his  grandfather  became  a  member  in 
1806,  and  the  Franklin  Institute;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Penn  Clubs,  as  well  as  the  Union  and  St.  Anthony 
Clubs,  of  New  York,  and  the  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of 
Pennsylvania.  Owing  to  Mr.  Adams's  long  service  as  a  member 
of  Congress  he  shared  in  much  important  legislation,  and  was 
identified  with  a  number  of  important  committees.  His  family  and 
personal  connections  gave  him  a  prominent  position  in  the  social 
life  at  Washington,  and  brought  to  him  influential  friends  at  the 
national  capital  and  elsewhere,  and  his  sudden  death  is  deeply 
lamented  by  the  many  whose  fortune  it  was  to  have  his  acquaintance. 

LLEWELLYN  RANDOLPH  SNOWDEN  died  in  Philadelphia  June 
7,  1906,  at  the  age  of  46  years.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Hon.  J. 
Ross  Snowden,  for  some  time  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint 
at  Philadelphia,  and  a  grandson  of  the  late  Major-General  Robert 
Patterson,  a  well-known  resident  of  Philadelphia  and  officer  in  the 
war  of  1812,  Mexican  War  and  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Snowden  was 
educated  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  some  time  occupied  a  position  in 
the  United  States  Mint,  but,  being  possessed  of  means,  he  never 
followed  any  regular  occupation.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Art 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  where  much  of  his  time  was  spent. 

JAMES  MONROE  HODGE  died  suddenly  at  Catasauqua,  Penna., 
June  16,  1906.  He  was  born  in  Le  Raysville,  Bradford  County, 
Penna.,  October  29,  1832,  the  son  of  Rev.  James  and  Keturah  (Ran- 
som) Hodge.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place 
and  the  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Penna.,  entering  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1859.  He 
was  professor  of  natural  sciences  at  the  Fort  Edward  (N.  Y.) 
Institute  from  1859  to  1862.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  holding  a  responsible  position 
in  the  freight  department  until  1890,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
treasurership  of  the  Crane  Iron  Company,  which  position  and  that 
of  secretary  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Hodge  was  a 
man  of  scholarly  attainments,  with  a  cultured  taste  for  literature. 
He  was  a  close  student  of  Shakespeare's  writings  and  of  the  Bible. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Laymen's  Association  and  was  licensed  a 
local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference.  He  deliv- 
ered a  number  of  scholarly  discourses  and  lectures  in  the  locality 
where  he  resided,  and  for  a  time  supplied  a  vacancy  in  the  pulpit  of 
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one  of  the  prominent  churches  of  Catasauqua.  Mr.  Hodge  was  a 
man  of  progressive  views,  marked  literary  attainments  and  deep 
religions  convictions.  His  departure  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  its  earliest  members,  and  in  whose 
affairs  he  took  a  very  deep  interest. 

HENRY  HOBART  BELLAS,  Captain,  United  States  Army,  retired, 
died  in  Philadelphia  July  2,  1906.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William 
Anthony  Smith  and  Rebecca  Comly  (Bellas)  Smith,  his  wife.  In 
1870,  by  decree  of  the  Honorable  Judge  of  the  Seventh  Judicial 
Circuit,  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Bellas, 
this  being  the  family  name  of  his  mother.  He  was  born  at  Ebens- 
burg,  Cambria  County,  Penna.,  June  30,  1846,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  Boys'  High  School  of  Philadelphia.  His 
family  on  both  sides  were  of  distinguished  lineage.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  Lieutenant-General  John  Lord  Bellasis  (as  the  family 
name  was  then  written),  who  commanded  six  regiments  of  horse 
in  the  army  of  King  Charles  I  during  the  civil  wars  in  England  and 
Scotland  between  King  and  Parliament  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Lord  Bellasis,  who  was  the  equal  of  Prince  Rupert  as  a  born  cav- 
alry leader,  frequently  successfully  opposed  on  the  field  his  kinsman 
Thomas,  third  Lord  Fairfax,  the  celebrated  parliamentary  general 
under  Cromwell.  Another  fighting  member  of  this  family  was  Cap- 
tain Henry  Bellasis,  M.P.  for  Yorkshire,  a  brother  of  General  Lord 
Bellasis.  Among  his  many  Scottish  ancestors  were  also  Admiral 
Adam  Duncan,  of  Lundio  (created  Viscount  Camperdown  by  the 
British  Government  for  his  great  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  1797),  and  Colonel  William  Wemyss,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Earls  of  Wemyss,  of  Fifeshire,  and  who  lost  his  life  at  the  battle 
of  Preston  in  1715,  fighting  under  Prince  James  Stuart  (styled  the 
Pretender)  against  the  house  of  Hanover,  then  on  the  English 
throne,  likewise  help  to  represent  the  origin  of  Captain  Bellas's 
fighting  strain.  In  this  country  the  famous  and  combative  Colonel 
William  Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  Chester  County,  Penna.  (son-in-law 
of  the  above  Colonel  Wemyss),  and  from  whom  Captain  Bellas 
was  fifth  in  lineal  descent,  was  distinguished  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  and  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  His  commission 
as  "  Colonel  of  his  Majesty's  Regiment  of  Foot  in  Chester  County, 
in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  "  is  to-day  to  be  seen  in  the  histor- 
ical museum  adjoining  Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia.  Captain 
Bellas  was  the  sole  surviving  representative  in  the  lineal  male  line 
of  descent  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.D.,  first  provost  of  the 
College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  afterwards  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  founder  and  first  president  of  Washing 
ton  College,  in  Maryland,  whose  son,  William  Moore  Smith  (1759- 
1821),   great-great-grandfather  of   Captain   Bellas,  was   well  known 
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in  the  legal  profession  and  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  who,  in  1796- 
1797,  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Hon.  Michael  Hillegas,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  Continental 
treasurer  during  the  entire  Revolution,  and  afterwards  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  until  1787.  Another  of  the  great- 
great-grandsires  of  Captain  Bellas  was  Captain  Jacob  Rudolph,  of 
Chester  County,  Penna.,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
commanded  a  company  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  British  in  that  engagement  and  confined  in  Phila- 
delphia till  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  enemy  in  the  following 
year.  A  great-grandfather  of  Captain  Bellas  served  in  the  Third 
Philadelphia  City  Troop  under  Captain  McConnell  in  the  (so-called) 
Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  whilst  his  grand- 
father, Major-General  William  Rudolph  Smith,  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  command  of  Pennsylvania  Militia  in  the  War  of  1812  against 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  afterward  (1832),  in  the  Black  Hawk  War 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  of  which  latter  territory  (afterwards  the 
State)  General  Smith  was  Adjustant-General  for  over  twelve  years, 
from  1839  to  1852.  Captain  Bellas's  father  and  two  older  brothers 
served  in  the  Civil  War  from  1862  to  its  close,  the  first  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  United  States  Volunteers,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Confederates  in  contravention  of  the  rules  of 
war  at  the  battle  of  Savage  Station,  in  charge  of  the  Union  wounded 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  army,  and  was  confined  in  Libby  Prison 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  till  exchanged,  months  afterwards.  Captain 
Bellas,  though  a  mere  boy,  also  served  in  the  Union  ranks  from 
1864  to  the  end  of  the  war  and  was  engaged  in  the  defense  of  the 
city  of  Washington  against  the  Confederate  forces  under  General 
Early  in  July,  1864.  After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  he  entered  the 
Law  Department  of  Harvard  University  and  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  1867.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  as 
attorney-at-law  by  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  Philadelphia  City 
and  County,  Penna.;  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  before  the  Circuit  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Virginia,  1867-69.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  famous 
Fifth  Maryland  Infantry  for  two  years  under  Colonels  Herbert 
and  Jenkins,  and  in  1873  was  commissioned  by  General  (then  Presi- 
dent) Grant  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  United 
States  Cavalry  (Colonel  Ronald  S.  Mackenzie  commanding),  and 
saw  much  and  constant  service  on  the  frontier  against  the  Indians 
in  numerous  campaigns  under  Sheridan,  Ord,  Crook,  Mackenzie 
and  other  noted  Indian  fighters,  participating  also  in  several  raids 
by  United  States  forces  across  the  Mexican  border.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  First  Lieutenant  in  1879  and  to  Captain  in  the  same  regi- 
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ment  in  1886,  and  was  finally  retired  by  special  act  of  Congress 
in  1890,  after  nearly  twenty  years'  active  service,  and  placed  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  Captain  of  Cavalry,  for 
disability  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  field.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Captain  Bellas  tendered 
his  sword  again  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  was  also 
unanimously  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teer Regiment  of  Infantry  raised  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  services 
of  this  organization,  like  many  similar  cases,  were  not  accepted  by 
the  War  Department  on  account  of  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
war.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Captain  Bellas  from  the  army,  he 
located  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  gave  much  attention  to  historical 
and  genealogical  researches  and  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of 
the  various  hereditary  societies  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He 
published  numerous  genealogical  and  historical  papers  and  publica- 
tions from  1891  to  1905,  all  of  which  have  marked  historic  value.  He 
was  also  associate  editor  of  the  American  Historical  Register  from  1894 
to  1896.  In  addition  to  Captain  Bellas's  interest  in  this  Society,  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  whose  Delaware 
State  Society  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  reviving  and  bringing 
into  the  general  society,  and  of  which  he  was  the  secretary  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Captain  Bellas  was  an  officer  of  nearly  all  the 
various  hereditary,  military  and  patriotic  societies,  including  the 
Ancient  Heraldic  and  Chivalric  Order  of  the  Albion,  Military  Order 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  Naval  Order  of  the  United 
States,  ami  Veterans  of  Indian  Wars  of  the  United  States  (the  lat- 
ter by  reason  of  his  personal  service),  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  General  Society  of  the  War  of 
1812.  He  was  also  a  member  of  numerous  historical,  genealogical 
and  archaeological  societies  throughout  the  country,  having  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  in  many  of  them  by  reason  of  his 
meritorious  services.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  many  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  organizations  to  which  he  belonged,  and  his 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  South  Laural  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadel- 
phia. 

ROBERT  EMMETT  PATTERSON  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  July  14,  1906, 
aged  76  years.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  a  son  of  the  late 
Major-General  Robert  Patterson,  a  well-known  officer  in  the  War 
of  1812,  Mexican  War  and  the  Civil  War.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1851.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Union 
Army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  after  the  war  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolens,  retiring  about  1891.  He  was  a  companion 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
Commandery  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.     His  military  career  is 
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as  follows:  Cadet  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  July  i,  1846;  Brevet 
Second  Lieutenant  Sixth  U.  S.  Infantry,  July  1,  1851;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, January  27,  1853;  First  Lieutenant,  September  16,  1856; 
resigned  and  honorably  discharged,  May  1,  1857.  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel and  Division  Inspector-General  of  Pennsylvania  (militia  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  under  the  call  of  the  President  for 
volunteers),  April  16,  1861;  honorably  mustered  out  June  14,  1861. 
Major  and  Additional  Paymaster  U.  S.  Volunteers,  June  1,  1861; 
resigned  and  honorably  discharged  December  23,  1862.  Colonel 
One-hundred-and-fifteenth  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  June  25,  1862; 
resigned  and  honorably  discharged  December  2,  1862.  Brevetted 
Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Volunteers  March  13,  1865,  "  for  meri- 
torious services  during  the  Rebellion."  General  Patterson  was 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  for  forty-five  years,  being  a 
member  and  Past  Master  of  Friendship  Lodge,  No.  400;  Past  High 
Priest  of  Abington  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  both  of  Jenkin- 
town,  Penna.  Also  Past  Commander  of  St.  Alban's  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Northern  Masonic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

FRANCIS  RADER  HULICK  died  in  New  York  City  July  15,  1906. 
He  was  born  at  Easton,  Penna.,  July  22,  1874.  After  attending 
private  schools,  he  entered  Lafayette  College  in  1890,  and  there 
identified  himself  with  the  Greek  letter  college  fraternity,  Chi  Phi. 
He  remained  at  college  about  a  year,  when  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  for  which  he  com- 
pleted his  preparation  at  the  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Military  Acad- 
emy. He  entered  West  Point  in  June,  1892,  remaining  about  six 
months,  when,  by  reason  of  physical  disabilities,  he  received  an 
honorable  discharge.  He  subsequently  entered  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  and  graduated  from  its  law  department  in  1898.  His 
health  being  impaired,  he  sought  rest  in  Wyoming  Territory,  and 
afterwards  for  some  time  in  Germany,  and  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was,  in  1899,  admited  to  the  bar  of  New  York. 
In  1904  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Hapgoods  Employment 
Agency,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  attained  to  the  position  of 
manager  of  their  New  York  office. 

GEORGE  TUCKER  BISPHAM,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  law- 
yers of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Newport,  R.  L, 
July  28,  1906.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  May  24,  1838,  the  son 
of  Joseph  Bispham  and  Susan  Ridgway  Tucker,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1858,  being  the  Greek  salutatorian,  his  class  standing  winning  for 
him  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Greek  letter  college  fraternity,  Delta  Psi.     He  gradu- 
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ated  from  the  Law  Department  in  1862,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
a  brilliant  legal  career,  and  was  one  of  the  galaxy  of  great  corpora- 
tion lawyers  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  figure  of  national  prom- 
inence in  the  practice  of  law,  and  was  many  times  heard  arguing 
cases  of  the  highest  importance  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Bispham's  prominence  was  entirely  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,  as  he  never  coveted  public  office,  though  in  1903  he  was 
tendered  and  declined  the  Judgeship  of  Common  Pleas  Court  No. 
3  of  Philadelphia.  Early  in  his  career  he  attained  eminence  as  a 
writer  on  legal  subjects,  and  his  works  are  recognized  standards. 
Mr.  Bispham's  American  editions  of  Kerr's  Works  obtained  for  him 
the  reputation  of  an  industrious  and  learned  writer  upon  legal 
subjects.  In  his  treatise,  "  Principles  of  Equity,"  he  boldly 
advanced  from  the  circumscribed  path  of  the  editorship  of  the  works 
of  others  to  the  broad  road  of  original  investigation.  This  book 
gave  to  the  author  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  American  text 
writers,  and  quickly  superseded  in  this  country  the  works  of  his 
distinguished,  predecessors,  Judge  Story  and  Mr.  Adams.  In  addi- 
tion to  writing  the  "  Principles  of  Equity,"  he  edited  "  Hill  on 
Trustees,"  "  Adams  on  Equity "  and  "  Kerr  on  Receivers."  He 
was  Vice-Provost  of  the  Law  Academy  from  1878  to  1891,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Law  Association  from  1897  to  1899.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1883  and  professor  of 
equity  jurisprudence  from  1884  until  his  death.  In  his  professional 
duties  he  occupied  the  position  of  principal  solicitor  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  the 
Girard  Trust  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company 
and  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Company.  Mr.  Bispham  was  a  member 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  SMITH  was  born  in  New  York  City  April  11, 
1836,  and  died  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  August  1,  1906,  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  New  York 
at  the  Washington  Institute.  Mr.  Smith's  father  dying  in  1845,  the 
family  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  education  was  continued 
at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Faires's  Classical  Academy  and  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy.  In  1851  he  entered  the  service  of  Leech  &  Company's 
rail  and  canal  transportation  office,  where  he  remained  until  1865, 
when,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  Transportation  Company, 
he  was  appointed  its  Eastern  superintendent,  with  residence  at 
Williamsport.  In  1871  he  resigned  to  accept  the  treasurership  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company,  with  residence  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  but  the  same  year,  being  selected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Steamship  Company,  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  accepted  those  positions.  In  April,  1885,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company  as  its  treas- 
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urer,  from  which  position  he  resigned  in  January,  1887,  to  accept  the 
treasurership  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie.  About  a  year  before  his 
death  he  was  retired  from  active  duties  by  reason  of  his  impaired 
health,  and  removed  from  his  home  at  Rosemont,  where  he  had 
resided  for  a  number  of  years,  to  Spring  Lake.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  Philadelphia  and  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HEATON  died  at  Ashland,  Penna.,  August  4, 
1906.  He  was  born  in  Tamaqua,  Penna.,  March  22,  1843,  and 
received  his  education  in  his  native  town  and  at  the  Canandaigua 
(N.  Y.)  Academy.  In  1861  his  family  removed  to  Ashland,  Penna., 
where  they  engaged  in  mining  operations,  and  where  they  acquired 
a  substantial  fortune.  Mr.  Heaton  was  prominently  identified  with 
various  interests.  He  was  for  twenty  years  the  president  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  a  director  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  Ashland.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  community  in  which  he 
resided,  and  the  success  of  the  various  institutions  with  which  he 
was  connected  was  chiefly  due  to  his  practical  business  sagacity  and 
wise  counsel.  In  1862  he  was  orderly  sergeant  of  Company  "  G," 
Sixth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Militia.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Association  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Order  of  Elks. 

ROBERT  COLEMAN  HALL  BROCK,  well  known  in  social  and  mili- 
tary circles  in  Philadelphia,  died  at  Wynnewood,  Montgomery 
County,  Penna.,  August  8,  1906.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
January  26,  1861,  and  received  his  education  at  Dr.  Faires's  Classical 
Academy,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H., 
after  which  he  completed  a  course  at  Oxford  University,  England. 
Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  devoted  several  years  to  banking, 
after  which  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas, 
and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  bar,  his  practice  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  care  of  estates.  He  was  largely  interested  in  many 
financial  projects,  principally  those  inherited  from  his  father's 
estate.  Besides  his  profession,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  scien- 
tific and  literary  studies  and  military  affairs.  He  was  the  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
a  director  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  member  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Philadelphia,  University,  Country,  Young  Republicans, 
New  York  and  Corinthian  Yacht  Clubs.  In  1904  he  was  elected 
Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  occupied  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
burial  took  place  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  and  was  attended  with 
full  military  honors,  the  funeral  cortege  being  one  of  the  most 
imposing  witnessed  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years. 
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EDWARD  TIFFIN  COMEGYS,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.S.A.,  died  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  August  31,  1906.  He  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  October  15,  1848;  was  educated  in  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools  and  abroad;  he  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1869; 
studied  medicine  in  Cincinnati;  served  as  "interne"  for  a  year 
in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  and  was  then  admitted  to  practice  his 
profession.  After  several  years,  in  which  he  showed  signs  of  great 
promise  as  a  surgeon,  he  decided  to  enter  the  army.  On  June 
26,  1875,  he  received  his  commission  as  Assistant  Surgeon,  with  rank 
as  First  Lieutenant;  his  further  record  was  as  follows:  Captain, 
June  26,  1880;  Major  and  Surgeon,  October  26,  1893;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  September  7,  1902;  retired 
at  his  own  request  after  thirty  years'  service,  July  1,  1905.  His 
army  stations  were  at  Forts  Wadsworth  and  Hamilton,  New  York 
Harbor;  Plattsburg  Barracks  and  Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York; 
Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  and  various  army  posts  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  South  Dakota,  etc.  During  the  Spanish-American  War 
he  had  charge  of  the  United  States  Army  medical  supply  depot  at 
Chickamaugua  Park,  Tenn.  During  the  Boxer  outbreak  he  was 
ordered  to  China.  From  there  he  was  sent  to  the  Philippines,  and 
was  made  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Government  Hospital  in 
Manila.  His  health  failing,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and, 
after  some  service  in  South  Dakota,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Government  Hospital  at  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico.  He  was  serv- 
ing a  second  time  in  the  Philippines  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 
Owing  to  ill  health,  aggravated  by  service  in  the  tropics,  he  did 
not  long  survive  his  retirement — a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
retiring  from  active  service.  He  was  a  member  of  a  number  of 
societies,  among  them  the  Colonial  Wars,  War  of  1812,  Military 
Order  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Military  Order  of  the  Blue  Dragon. 
Colonel  Comegys  was  twice  married;  his  first  wife  was  Minnie  G. 
Notson,  daughter  of  Major  George  S.  Notson,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Edward  Tiffin  Comegys,  Jr.,  who  survives 
him.  His  widow,  Grace  Willcox,  daughter  of  General  Orlando 
B.  Willcox,  U.S.A.,  retired,  and  two  sons,  Cornelius  Willcox  and 
Leonard  Marim  Comegys,  survive  him,  and  reside  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

CROSBY  MORTON  BROWTN  died  in  Philadelphia  October  18.  1906. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  February  28,  1857,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  Friends'  School  in  Germantown  and  the  Friends' 
Boarding  School,  Westtown,  Penna.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens. 

CADWALADER  BIDDLE,  well  known  in  the  social  circles  of  the 
community  where  all  of  his  life  was  spent,  died  in  Philadelphia  at 
the   close  of  his  sixty-ninth  birthday,   October  29,    1906.     He   was 
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a  son  of  James  Cornell  and  Sarah  Caldwell  Biddle,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  being  graduated  as  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  in  1856,  and  in  1859  graduated  from  its  law  department. 
From  1862  to  1882  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  1884  until 
his  death  he  was  general  agent  and  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  in  which  capacity  he  became  widely  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  and  of  the  Greek  letter  college  fraternity, 
Zeta  Psi;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  League,  and 
in  1865  was  elected  a  director  of  the  latter  organization.  In  the 
death  of  Mr.  Biddle  a  figure  long  familiar  in  Philadelphia  passes 
away.  Of  a  kindly  and  genial  nature,  he  had  the  faculty  of  gather- 
ing about  him  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In  his  younger  days  Mr. 
Biddle  was  conspicuous  in  the  social  world  as  a  prominent  leader 
in  the  fashionable  life  of  this  city.  He  was  a  member  of  St.  James' 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Twenty-second  and  Walnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  and  deeply  interested  in  many  of  its  charitable  organ- 
izations. 

JOHN  PRICE  WETHERILL  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  after  a 
long  illness,  November  9,  1906.  He  was  born  at  Belleville,  N.  Y., 
November  13,  1844.  He  received  his  early  education  in  private 
schools,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Polytechnic  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  for  some  years  prior  to  1880  connected  with  the 
mining  engineering  department  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  when  he  participated  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Lehigh  Zinc  Company  at  South  Bethlehem,  in  which  industry 
his  family  had  been  prominently  identified  for  several  generations. 
He  was  afterwards  associated  with  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  vice-president  of  the  Wetherill  Real 
Estate  Company.  Mr.  Wetherill  was  well  known  in  metallurgical 
circles  by  reason  of  his  discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  process 
of  magnetic  separation  of  zinc  ores.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular members  of  the  Philadelphia  Art  Club,  and  was  an  artist  of 
considerable  ability.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rittenhouse,  Phila- 
delphia, Country,  Merion  Cricket,  Radnor  Hunt,  Corinthian  Yacht, 
New  York  Yacht,  Biscayne  Yacht  and  Manufacturers'  Clubs,  and 
for  more  than  ten  years  was  president  of  the  Pohoqualine  Fishing 
Association  of  Monroe  County,  Penna. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON  CASSATT  died  at  his  home  in  Phila- 
delphia December  28,  1906.  He  was  of  Huguenot  and  Scotch 
descent,  and  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  December  8,  1839. 
His  primary  education  was  obtained  in  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
continued  abroad,  whence  his  parents  had  removed,  concluding 
with  a  course  of  study  at  the  University  of  Darmstadt.     Upon  his 
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return  to  the  United  States  he  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Immediately  upon  his  graduation,  in  1859,  he  entered 
upon  the  active  pursuit  of  his  chosen  profession,  that  of  civil 
engineer,  and  accepted  an  appointment  on  a  railroad  in  Georgia,  but 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  States  he  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  continued  in  active 
service  as  an  engineer  on  construction  work  on  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  until  1866,  when  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  in  1867  he  was  appointed  to  a 
like  position  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at 
Altoona.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Lines,  and  in  the  following  year,  when  not 
yet  32  years  of  age,  when  the  New  Jersey  lines  were  acquired 
and  added  to  those  in  Pennsylvania  (in  the  acquisition  of  which  he 
was  a  prominent  factor),  he  was  made  general  manager  of  all  the 
lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  the  first  incumbent  of  that  office 
and  a  position  created  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increased  mileage 
and  accretions  of  property  obtained  under  the  new  leases.  In  1874 
he  was  made  third  vice-president,  and  in  1880  he  was  promoted  to 
the  first  vice-presidency.  In  the  fulfillment  of  the  latter  offices, 
his  shrewdness  as  an  executive  officer  was  conspicuously  displayed 
when  he  secured  the  unexpected  control  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  Railroad  lines,  the  great  connecting  links 
in  the  East  of  the  railroad  systems  of  the  North  with  those  of  the 
South;  to  these  was  subsequently  added  by  construction  to  meet 
the  demands  for  a  perishable  freight  line  a  new  railroad  across  the 
eastern  peninsula  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  with  a  quick  transport 
system  to  Norfolk.  In  1882  Mr.  Cassatt  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  railroad  company  as  an  executive  officer,  but  not  to  wholly 
sever  his  connection  with  the  corporation  with  which  he  had 
been  identified  for  so  many  years.  He  was  soon  afterwards  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Road  Committee,  a  position  which  brought  him  in  touch  with 
the  active  management.  This  position  he  retained  until  called  to 
the  presidency.  In  the  interim  he  spent  considerable  time  in  travel 
abroad,  and  incidentally  studied  the  railroad  transportation  prob- 
lems as  they  presented  themselves  to  him  in  the  old  world.  In 
June,  1899,  after  a  long  rest  from  executive  labors,  Mr.  Cassatt 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  and  many  of  its  affiliated  lines.  He  brought  to 
this  position  a  mind  carefully  matured  and  fitted  for  the  great  work 
before  him.  His  years  of  experience  had  an  incalculable  value 
in  carrying  out  the  gigantic  schemes  which  he  afterwards  planned. 
He  was  at  last  in  a  position  to  bring  about  and  push  to  completion 
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many  ideas  which  he  had  formulated  in  the  long  period  of  so-called 
rest  that  he  had  taken.  Immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the 
presidency  he  made  recommendations  which  were  accepted  and  have 
since  been  vigorously  pursued  for  comprehensive  improvements 
all  over  the  system.  Of  these  the  tunnelling  of  the  Hudson  River, 
the  construction  of  a  mammoth  station  in  New  York  City,  the 
tunnelling  of  the  East  River  to  connect  the  Long  Island  and  Eastern 
railroads  with  the  Pennsylvania  trunk  lines,  and  the  magnificent 
Union  Station  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  his  great  achievements 
in  the  financing  of  the  railroad  to  meet  the  expense  of  construction 
of  these  and  other  improvements  are  the  most  prominent,  and 
testify  to  his  skill  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  his  administra- 
tion. Outside  of  Mr.  Cassatt's  official  duties,  he  found  diversion 
in  a  country  life,  which  he  so  much  enjoyed.  In  the  social  life 
of  Philadelphia  he  and  his  family  were  among  the  leaders.  He 
was  a  member  of  many  social  organizations,  among  others,  presi- 
dent of  the  Merion  Cricket  Club  and  Racquet  Club  and  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Rittenhouse,  Radnor  Hunt,  Rabbit,  Penn,  Cor- 
inthian Yacht,  New  York  Yacht,  Tandem,  Turf  and  Field,  German- 
town  Cricket  and  Philadelphia  Country  Clubs,  and  the  Union  Club 
and  the  University  Club  of  New  York;  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Fairmount  Park  Commission  of  Philadelphia.  He  became 
identified  with  this  Society  on  January  12,  1897,  and  for  a  short  time 
(1901-1902)  served  as  Second  Vice-President.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,, 
and  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Cassatt  was  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a  communicant  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna.,  in  whose  rural 
churchyard  his  remains  were  interred  on  the  evening  of  the  last 
day  of  the  old  year.  ,  t 

RODMAN  BARKER  ELLISON  died  at  his  home,  "Linden  Shade,"" 
Bryn  Mawr,  Penna.,  January  4,  1907.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
March  16,  1832,  and  was  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  When  a 
young  man  he  became  associated  with  his  father  in  the  woolen 
business,  in  which  he  continued  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Ellison  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League  since  1865,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Merion  Cricket  Club  and  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

CORNELIUS  NOLEN  WEYGANDT  died  at  his  home,  "  Uwchllan," 
Germantown,  Penna.,  February  17,  1907.  He  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia March  8,  1832,  the  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Weygandt,  a  well- 
known  maker  of  musical  instruments,  and  Sophia  Makins  (Helm- 
bold)  Weygandt,  his  wife.  He  was  of  German,  Huguenot  and  Eng- 
lish descent    His  paternal  ancestor,  Cornelius  Weygandt,  emigrated 
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from  near  Heidelberg-on-the-Rhine  in  1736,  locating  in  German- 
town,  where  he  married  Maria  Agneta,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Bechtel  and  Maria  Appolonia  Marret  (of  Huguenot  birth),  his 
wife,  the  former  also  prominent  in  the  early  religious  history  of 
Germantown  in  the  movement  to  unify  the  various  religious  denom- 
inations, and  likewise  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  catechism 
printed  by  Franklin,  now  a  rare  American  imprint.  Mr.  Weygandt's 
great-grandfather,  Captain  Jacob  Weygandt,  was  born  in  German- 
town,  and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Northampton  County,  Penna., 
in  1750,  where  he  commanded  a  company  of  militia  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  his  father  serving  for  a  time  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Observation  and  Inspection  of  Northampton 
County,  Penna.,  1776.  He  founded  and  published  for  many  years 
the  first  newspaper  of  the  county,  was  a  member  of  the  State  House 
of  Representatives  for  several  terms,  County  Treasurer,  and  occu- 
pied other   positions   of  trust.     His   wife,    Catharine    Nowlane    (or 

Nolen),  was  the  daughter  of  John  Nowlane  and  Gertrude  , 

his  wife,  of  Northampton  County.  His  grandfather,  Cornelius 
Nowlane  (or  Nolen)  Weygandt,  who  married  Catharine  Griin- 
meyer,  was  associated  with  his  father  as  a  publisher.  On  the 
maternal  side,  Mr.  Weygandt's  grandfather,  George  Helmbold, 
was  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Tickler  and  the  Independent  Balance, 
two  satirical  newspapers  published  in  Philadelphia  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  year  1813  he  enlisted  as  a  sergeant 
in  the  Thirteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy at  Lundy  Lane,  serving  in  that  capacity  during  the  War  of 
1812  until  its  end  in  1815,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa, 
Queenstown,  Lundy  Lane  and  others.  He  was  also  a  great- 
grandson  of  Samuel  Makins,  who  served  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  as  master's  mate  on  the  U.  S.  Frigate  "  Queen  of  France  " 
in  1777.  He  was  eighth  in  descent  from  Thomas  Swift,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  where  he  resided  as  early  as 
1634.  He  was  eighth  in  descent  from  Major-General  Humphrey 
Atherton,  who  for  many  years  served  as  selectman  and  treasurer  in 
the  Colonial  Government  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  from  1638  to 
1641  was  a  deputy.  In  1659  he  was  elected  Speaker.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston 
in  1638;  in  1646  elected  Lieutenant,  and  in  1650  Captain,  which  latter 
office  he  held  until  1658.  He  was  later  Commander  of  the  Suffolk 
Regiment,  with  the  title  of  Major-General,  and  was  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Colonies  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1661.  Mr.  Weygandt  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
graduating  from  the  Boys'  Central  High  School  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  1848.  He  soon  afterwards  accepted  a  position  as  a  clerk  in 
the  Western  National   Bank  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  institution 
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he  was  connected  for  nearly  sixty  years,  occupying  the  various  posi- 
tions of  bookkeeper,  cashier,  vice-president  and  president,  which 
latter  office  he  held  from  1887  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1865 
he  married  Miss  Lucy  Ellmaker  Thomas,  daughter  of  Morgan 
Jones  Thomas,  of  Chester  County,  Penna.  (which  he  represented 
in  an  early  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania), 
and  an  early  advocate  of  temperance  and  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Of  his  two  surviving  children,  one  is  Cornelius  Weygandt,  Ph.D., 
assistant  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Weygandt  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Art  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  one  of  its  early  vice-presidents;  a  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art  and  the  Philadelphia  Bourse.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Clearing  House  Committee.  He  was 
president  of  the  Art  and  Science  Club  of  Germantown,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Site  and  Relic  Society  of  Germantown,  a  member  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  New  England  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  and  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association.  In  his  home, 
near  the  historic  Chew  House,  on  the  battlefield  of  Germantown,  Mr. 
Weygandt  found  much  enjoyment  in  the  company  of  his  friends.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  historic  Germantown,  where  his  ances- 
tors settled  at  an  early  period.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  personality, 
in  conversation  he  was  most  interesting  and  evidenced  the  deep 
mental  culture  which  he  possessed.  He  was  always  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  this  Society  and  in  the  promotion  of  its  objects. 

GEORGE  JUNKIN  NEWTON  died  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  2, 
1907.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Newton,  D.D.,  a 
well-known  Presbyterian  minister  and  conchologist  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Sarah  Amanda  (Cook)  Newton,  of  near  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Newton  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  5,  1858.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  at  a  school  which  formerly  existed  near 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  As  a  young  man  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  as  a  clerk,  sub- 
sequently engaging  in  business  for  himself  at  Pottstown,  Penna., 
as  a  coal  and  iron  broker.  In  1896  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
continuing  in  the  metal  brokerage  business  until  his  death. 

TATTNALL  PAULDING,  whose  death  occurred  in  Germantown, 
Penna.,  March  5,  1907,  was  a  son  of  Rear-Admiral  Hiram  Paulding, 
U.S.N.,  and  grandson  of  John  Paulding,  one  of  the  three  captors 
of  Major  Andre  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  born  in  Hunt- 
ingdon, L.  I.,  July  5,  1840,  and  received  his  education  at  Ashland 
Hall,  Montclair,  N.  J.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the 
States  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  United 
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States  Cavalry  May  14,  1861;  Captain,  October  20,  1864;  resigned 
and  honorably  discharged  July  1,  1866;  brevetted  Captain  United 
States  Army,  July  3,  1863,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in 
the  Gettysburg  campaign";  Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1865,  "for  meritorious  services  during  the  war."  He  was 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  for  nine  months  was  con- 
fined in  Libby  Prison.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  located  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  his  father  occupied  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Asylum;  and  commenced  the  study  of  law,, 
which,  however,  he  soon  abandoned  to  engage  in  the  insurance 
business,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  underwriters.  When 
the  Delaware  Mutual  Safety  Insurance  Company  was  reorganized,  in 
1889-1890,  Colonel  Paulding's  success  in  the  field  of  underwriting  led 
to  his  election  as  president  of  that  corporation,  an  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  his  death.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  a  manager  of  the  Saving  Fund 
Society  of  Germantown,  Mercantile  Beneficial  Association  and 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and 
formerly  a  director  of  the  Free  Hospital  for  Poor  Consumptives. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  Commandery  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  Paulding  attended  St.  Luke's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Germantown,  and  was  also  deeply 
interested  in  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  at  Gwynedd,  Penna.,  which 
he  attended  in  the  summer,  his  country  home  being  at  North 
Wales. 

HENRY  KUHL  DILLARD,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  Decem- 
ber 8,  1890,  died  in  Philadelphia  March  7,  1907.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  November  15,  1834,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Dillard,  surgeon,  U.  S.  N.,  1824  to  1863,  and  Matilda  (Kuhl)  Dillard, 
and  a  great-grandson  of  Michael  Hillegas,  first  treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Dillard  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  George  C.  Carson  &  Co.,  commission  merchants,  but 
since  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  lived  in  retirement.  He 
was  well  known  in  the  social  circles  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  rarely 
absent  from  the  meetings  of  this  Society.  He  at  one  time  was  a 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank.  Besides  his  member- 
ship in  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Colonial  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States,  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  deriving 
his  eligibility  in  the  latter  organization  from  his  father,  who  was 
an  officer  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  also  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Club,  and  for  man}'-  years  a  vestryman 
of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  and  St.  James'  Church. 
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JOHN  HILL  BRINTON,  M.D.,  LL.D.;  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
surgeons  in  this  country,  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  March 
18,    1907,    aged   75   years.     He    was    born    in    Philadelphia    May   21, 
1832,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  age  of  18  years.     Three  years 
later  he   received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  in   1901  the 
University  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.     In   1848  he  entered  Jefferson  Medical   College,   graduating 
therefrom  in   1852.     After   spending  a  year  in  the  medical  schools 
of  Paris  and  Vienna,  in  company  with  the  late  Professor  J.  M.  Da 
Costa,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  entered  upon  general  prac- 
tice.    From  that  period  his  rise  was  rapid.     Beginning  with  demon- 
strations in  operative  surgery  at  the  anatomical  rooms  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  where  the  late  Professors  Agnew  and  Henry 
H.  Smith  then  taught,  Dr.  Brinton  became  so  expert  in  his  chosen 
field  that  he  succeeded  Dr.  Smith  as  lecturer  on  operative  surgery, 
and  retained  this  chair  until  August,   1861,  when  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  President   Lincoln  as  a  brigade  surgeon  of  volunteers, 
with  orders  to  report  to  Major-General  Fremont,  commanding  the 
Department    of   the    West.     General    Fremont    ordered   the   young 
surgeon  to  report  to  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Grant,  who  had  just 
assumed   command   of  the   District   of  Cairo,    111.     Later,   with  the 
rank  of  major,  he  accompanied  General  Grant  as  a  member  of  his 
staff  in  the  campaign  of   1862  on  the  Tennessee  and   Cumberland 
Rivers.     In  the  early  summer  of  1862  Dr.  Brinton  was  ordered  to 
Washington  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, where  in  June  following  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  his  work 
on   surgical  war  history.     After  outlining  and  beginning  his  great 
work,   he  was  ordered,  on  August   1,    1862,  to   collect  and  arrange 
data  and  specimens  for  the  Military  Medical  Museum.     After  two 
years  of  search  and  service,  he  was  relieved  from  duty  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  Assistant  Surgeon-General 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  whom  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri.     Under  orders  from  Major-General  Rosecrans, 
commanding,  he  served  as  Medical  Director  in  the  field  during  the 
Missouri  campaign.     Later  he  served  as  Superintendent  and  Direc- 
tor-General  of   Hospitals   at    Nashville,   and   afterwards,   by   special 
field  order  of  Major-General  Thomas,  as  Acting  Medical  Director 
of  the   Army  of  the    Cumberland.     At  the   close  of  the   war,   Dr. 
Brinton  was  appointed  by  the  faculty  of  Jefferson  Medical  College 
lecturer  on  operative  surgery  in  the  summer  course  of  the  school. 
Later  he  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital.    In    this    position    he    remained   until    1882.     In    1877   he    was 
elected  a  surgeon  to  the  Jefferson   Hospital,  and  in  March,   1882, 
on  the  retirement  of  Professor  Samuel  D.   Gross,  he  was  elected 
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Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  the 
duties  of  which  he  actively  discharged  until  his  resignation  last 
May,  when  he  was  made  emeritus  professor.  Dr.  Brinton  was  for 
a  generation  chairman  of  the  Mutter  Museum  Committee  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  founder  of  the 
Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  one  of  its  earliest  presi- 
dents. His  family  connections  include  many  of  the  older  Philadel- 
phia names,  such  as  Lowber,  Shippen,  Coxe,  McClellan,  Burd, 
Ingersoll  and  Tatham.  He  -was  a  first  cousin  of  Major-General 
George  B.  McClellan.  His  grandfather,  John  H.  Brinton,  the 
founder  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  family,  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar  in  this  city.  Dr.  Brinton  was  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Club.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
Commandery  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  many  scientific 
societies. 

[signed]        Charles  Henry  Jones, 

Chairman  Board  of  Managers. 

[signed]        Ethan  Allen  Weaver, 

Secretary. 
[seal] 


On  motion  of  Mr.  William  Darlington  Evans  the  report  was 
approved,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Annual  Proceedings  and 
filed  with  the  records  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer  was  then  called  upon  and  read  his  report  and 
that  of  the  Auditors  (Messrs.  Edward  Stalker  Sayres  and  George 
Outhbert  Gillespie),  whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  William  Mac- 
pherson  Hornor,  the  reports  were  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
filed. 

There  being  no  other  "  Reports  of  officers  and  committees," 
the  next  order  of  business — "  Unfinished  business  " — was  called, 
whereupon  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  read  the  following  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  by-laws  : 

Section  X. 
Strike  out  the  words  "  First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President " 
and  insert  the  words  "  five  Vice-Presidents,"  so  as  to  make  the  section 
read  as  follows  : 
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Section  X.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, five  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Registrar,  Historian, 
Chaplain,  and  nine  Managers,  who  shall  be  elected  as  herein  provided 
for. 

Section  XL 
Strike  out  the  words  "  in  the  order  named,"  so  as  to  make  this  section 
read  as  follows : 

Section  XI.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  or,  in  their  absence,  a  chairman,  pro  tempore,  shall  pre- 
side at  all  ??ieetings  of  the  Society,  and  shall  have  a  casting  vote.  He 
shall  preserve  order,  and  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Society. 

Section  XVII. 
Substitute  for  the  first  paragraph  the  following : 

Section  XVII.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of  twenty, 
namely  :  The  President,  five  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Registrar.  Historian,  and  Chaplain,  ex-officio,  and  nine  other  mem- 
bers. Three  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  at  least  three  of  the  nine 
managers  shall  be  non-residents  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  All  of 
the  officers  and  managers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Should  a  vacancy  occur  among  the  officers  or  managers,  the  Board  of 
Managers  may  fill  the  same  until  the  next  annual  election. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Col.  J.  Granville  Leach,  who  ex- 
plained that  the  purpose  of  the  amendments  was  to  give  official 
representation  in  the  Society  from  various  geographical  sections 
of  the  State,  by  Prof.  Frederick  Prime,  Ph.D.,  who  expressed  a 
belief  that  interest  could  be  created  through  other  means  than 
by  the  election  of  additional  vice-presidents,  and  by  Col.  Oliver 
Christian  Bosbyshell,  who  asked  for  information  as  to  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  number  of  vice-presidents  proposed  by  the  several 
amendments.  The  several  amendments  were  in  turn  placed 
before  the  meeting  and  each  was  unanimously  adopted. 

There  being  no  other  "  Unfinished  Business  "  and  no  "  New 
Business,"  the  next  order,  "  Election  of  Officers,"  etc.,  was  called, 
whereupon  Mr.  Edwin  Jaquett  Sellers,  representing  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  Hampton  Lawrence  Car- 
son,   LL.D.,    Chairman    (who    was    compelled    to    be    absent)  ; 
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Edwin  Jaquett  Sellers,  Captain  Frank  Earle  Schermerhorn. 
Henry  Heston  Belknap  and  Col.  Josiah  Granville  Leach,  pre- 
sented its  report  by  placing  in  nomination  the  following  for  offi- 
cers, managers,  delegates  and  alternate  delegates  to  the  General 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President, 
Richard  McCall  Cadwalader. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.D. 
Major-General  John  Rutter  Brooke,  U.S.A. 
Hon.  James  Addams  Beaver,   LL.D. 
William  Maclay  Hall,  Jr. 
Reverend  Rogers  Israel,  D.D. 

Secretary, 
Ethan  Allen  Weaver. 

Treasurer, 
Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Registrar, 
John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.D. 

Historian. 
Gregory  Bernard  Keen. 

Chaplain. 
Rev.  George  Woolsey  Hodge,  M.A. 

Managers, 
Hon.  John  Bayard  McPherson,  LL.D. 
Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden. 
Thomas  Hewson  Bradford,  M.D. 
Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen. 
Sidney  Byron  Liggett. 
Hon.  William  Potter. 
Richard  DeCharms  Barclay. 
Stanley  Griswold  Flagg,  Jr. 
Edward  Stalker  Sayres. 
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Delegates. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

George  Wharton  Pepper. 

Hon.  Harman  Yerkes. 

Russell  Duane. 

Henry  Pratt  McKean,  Jr. 

Henry  Morris,  M.D. 

Benjamin  Rush. 

Richard  Lewis  Ashhurst. 

Hon.  James  Montgomery  Beck,  LL.D. 

James  McCormick  Lamberton. 

Louis  Younglove  Schermerhorn. 

Alexander  Krumbhaar. 

William  Frederick  Muhlenberg,  M.D. 

William  Wayne,  Jr. 

Maj.-Gen.  John  Peter  Shindel  Gobin,  LL.D. 

Alternates. 

Charles  Louis  Borie,  Jr. 
Frank  Miller  Riter. 
Edward  Lang  Perkins. 
Ogden  Dungan  Wilkinson. 
Donald  Cameron  Haldeman. 
John  Calvert. 

Benjamin  Champneys  Atlee. 
Montgomery  Evans. 
William  Innes  Forbes. 
Walter  George  Smith. 
William  Delaware  Neilson. 
Henry  Redwood  Wharton,  M.D. 
Thomas  Willing  Balch. 
Thomas  Leaming. 

There  being  no  other  nominations,  on  motion  of  Mr.  William 
Darlington  Evans,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot, 
representing  the  vote  of  the  Society  for  the  nominations  presented 
by  the  Committee,  which  motion  having  been  unanimously  carried, 
Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Weaver,  Secretary,  deposited  the  ballot  and  the 
Chairman  announced  the  election  of  the  officers,  managers,  dele- 
gates and  alternate  delegates  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  in  their  report.* 

*  Mr.  Gregory  Bernard  Keen  having  declined  the  election  as  Historian,  the  Board 
of  Managers,  on  April  9,  1907,  elected  Josiah  Granville  Leach  to  that  office. 


On  motion  of  Prof.  Frederick  Prime,  Ph.D.,  the  "  Reading 
of  the  Rough  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  "  was  dispensed  with. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  order 
of  business,  whereupon  on  motion  of  Prof.  Frederick  Prime, 
Ph.D.,  which  motion  he  also  placed  before  the  body  present,  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Russell  Duane  for  the 
able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  presided  at  this  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edwin  Jaquett  Sellers  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
use  of  the  Assembly  Room  for  this  meeting. 

Col.  Leach  having  called  attention  to  his  retirement  from 
the  Historianship,  and  expressing  his  thanks  to  the  Society  for 
their  renewed  confidence  from  year  to  year,  on  motion  of  Col. 
Oliver  Christian  Bosbyshell,  amended  by  Capt.  Henry  Warren 
Littlefield,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Jones, 
Captain  S.  Emlen  Meigs  and  Mr.  George  Cuthbert  Gillespie  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Col.  Leach,  com- 
memorating his  services  to  this  Society  as  Historian. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Frederick  Prime,  Ph.D..,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

RUSSELL  DUANE, 
Chairman  of  Meeting. 


RICHARD  McCALL  CADWALADER, 

President. 

ETHAN  ALLEN  WEAVER, 

Secretary. 

STEVENSON  HOCKLEY  WALSH, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Meeting. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  SERMON 

PREACHED   IN 

THE   THIRD  (OLD   PINE   STREET) 

PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH 

PHILADELPHIA 

December  16,  1906 

By  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  D.D. 
Pastor  of  the  North  Broad  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia 


"  Choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season." — Hebrews  xi:  25. 

Those  alternatives  confronted  Moses  and  he  was  compelled 
to  choose  between  them.  "  To  suffer  affliction  with  the  people 
of  God/'  or  "  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season."  Those 
two  options  are  before  every  life.  The  necessity  of  choosing  the 
one  or  the  other  makes  the  essential,  the  unescapable  dilemma 
and  crisis  of  human  destiny.  Shall  we  cast  in  our  lot  with  hu- 
manity and  identify  ourselves  with  their  cause,  exposing  our- 
selves to  its  vicissitudes  and  sorrows  in  order  to  better  it,  suffer- 
ing affliction  with  the  people  of  God ;  or  shall  we  take  advantage 
of  whatever  opportunity  we  may  have  to  escape  from  it,  and 
hedge  ourselves  about  with  the  circumstances  which  may  enable 
us  to  dodge  the  common  lot,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season? 

Translated  into  the  different  terms  of  different  generations 
and  different  conditions,  that  is  the  general,  the  universal  dilem- 
ma of  life.  In  its  broadest  statement,  it  is  the  question  whether 
life  shall  be  made  self-indulgence  or  service;  duty  or  frivolity, 
defending  the  right,  helping  humanity,  or  reveling  in  callous  sel- 
fishness. There  are  many  whose  choice  and  course  are  the  oppo- 
site of  the  choice  and  course  of  Moses.  We  see  them  on  every 
side  of  us,  from  the  Herod  of  politics,  to  the  Dives  of  society; 
from  the  Pilate  on  the  Bench,  to  the  Caiaphas  in  the  Priesthood ; 
from  the  laboring  man  squandering  his  wages  in  the  saloon,  to 
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the  gilded  fashion  plate  squandering  her  days  at  the  whist  table ; 
from  the  tramps  of  the  slums  and  alleys,  to  the  tramps  of  the 
drawing  rooms  and  automobiles ;  from  the  Absaloms  of  the  Euro- 
pean privileged  classes,  to  the  Thaws,  Coreys  and  Hydes  of  an 
American  Republic.  There  is  a  vast  company  of  the  disciples  of 
self-indulgence  who  close  their  ears  against  the  call  of  responsi- 
bility, who  repudiate  the  claims 'of  humanity,  who  refuse  to  strug- 
gle or  suffer  for  any  right,  whose  one  aim  and  end  and  idea  is 
enjoyment,  who  choose  rather  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season  than  to  endure  affliction  with  the  people  of  God.  It 
seems  a  terrible  statement  when  put  down  in  black  and  white,  and 
yet  it  is  the  simple,  scientific,  psychological  truth  with  regard  to 
many  in  our  own  city.  They  chose  this  way  yesterday;  they  will 
do  it  again  to-morrow. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  heroes  and  heroines  who 
choose  like  Moses.  They  respond  to  the  call  of  right,  they  recog- 
nize the  claim  of  humanity,  they  answer  the  appeal  of  justice, 
they  put  the  spirit  above  the  flesh,  duty  above  self-indulgence. 
They  choose  "  rather  to  endure  affliction  with  the  people  of  God 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season."  These  are  the 
noble  souls.  They  are  found  not  only  in  palaces,  but  also  in 
hovels ;  alike  in  offices  and  workshops.  They  are  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  saviours  of  the  world;  they  are  the  disciples  of  the 
Cross,  denying  self  for  the  sake  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  love 
and  truth.  Life  for  them  grows  rich  and  deep,  and  earnest  and 
blessed.  They  have  within  them  a  well  of  water  which  springs  up 
into  everlasting  life.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  they  are  to  be 
pitied  even  in  their  tribulations.  It  is  not  Paul  in  his  sublime 
endurances,  but  Herod  in  his  dreary  indulgences  who  is  miser- 
able, weary,  unsatisfied.  It  is  not  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  but 
the  vain  fops  of  the  court  of  Pharaoh  that  are  unenviable.  Those 
who  by  selfish,  immoral  choices  seek  to  save  their  lives,  lose  them  ; 
while  those  who  by  unselfish  moral  choices,  lose  their  lives  for 
the  sake  of  man  and  truth,  save  them  and  find  real  life. 

The  service  to-day  is  appointed  to  make  us  think  of  one  band 
of  this  great  army  of  heroes ;  that  comparatively  little  company 
who,  with  Washington,  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  December  19,  1777.     We  cannot  describe  their  act  more 
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accurately  than  in  the  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  con- 
cerning Moses,  and  say,  "  They  chose  rather  to  suffer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season  " ;  or,  as  every  choice  is  made  up  of  the  same  eternal 
elements,  we  might  symbolically  describe  the  choice  of  Moses 
in  the  terms  of  Washington's  history  and  say,  "  He  chose  rather 
to  endure  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
humanity  at  Valley  Forge  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Tory 
and  apostate  Philadelphia  for  a  season."  There  was  the  gay  lit- 
tle Capital  beside  the  Delaware.  It  had  fallen.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Many  things  in  it  stood  on  the  side  of 
tyranny  and  against  liberty.  In  it  there  were  vested  interests 
which  cared  more  for  financial  returns  than  for  human  rights, 
and  therefore  opposed  the  cause  of  mankind.  Some  of  its  inhabi- 
tants valued  their  individual  wealth  a  great  deal  higher  than  the 
welfare  of  the  race,  and  all  such  rejoiced  when  the  invaders  cap- 
tured and  occupied  the  town.  Then  there  was  in  it  also  the 
thoughtless  contingent  who  felt  no  concern  about  the  serious 
issues,  or  the  well-being  of  humanity,  so  long  as  they  had  a  good 
time ;  the  ordinary  social  frivols  who  did  not  trouble  themselves 
whether  liberty  or  tyranny,  right  or  wrong,  prevailed,  if  only 
there  were  entertainments  and  gay  functions  and  careless  pleas- 
urings.  Humanity  might  suffer,  the  rights  of  man  might  be 
trampled  under  foot,  the  holy  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  mankind 
might  be  imperiled  and  in  pain  at  Valley  Forge;  they  felt  no 
anxiety  nor  even  interest  so  long  as  there  were  balls  and  bright- 
coated  officers  to  dance  with  in  attractive  assemblies.  There  is 
always  this  class.  The  struggles  of  the  heroes  never  stir  them; 
the  cause  of  justice  never  appeals  to  them;  the  afflictions  of 
humanity  never  disturb  them.  The  blood  tracks  on  the  snow  at 
Valley  Forge  never  trouble  them.  They  will  pass  callously 
through  appalling  slums  to  reach  a  card  party  or  a  dance.  Half- 
frozen,  half-starved  brothers  and  sisters  may  confront  them  even 
as  they  go  to  their  revels.  These  things  move  them  not.  What 
care  they  for  the  rights  of  humanity,  or  for  justice,  or  for  human 
betterment  so  long  as  they  have  their  hour's  enjoyment?  In  the 
whirling  maze  and  gay  pageant  of  their  festivity,  they  could  let 
millions  agonize  without  a  qualm,  and  see  the  precious  cause  of  a 
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race  lost  without  regret.  Oh!  what  profound  abysses  of  selfish- 
ness lie  in  trivial,  superficial  natures.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes 
of  psychology,  and  it  suggests  the  vast  mysteries,  "  the  abysmal 
deeps  of  personality,"  that  a  colossal  wickedness  of  callous 
indifference  can  be  contained  within  what  seems  an  utterly  insig- 
nificant, trifling,  butterfly  spirit.  In  the  captured  Philadelphia 
ordinary  society  frivols  could  be  counted  as  on  the  side  of  the 
captors  and  opposed  to  the  cause  of  man.  Nor  was  there  lack- 
ing in  the  lost  city  that  sort  of  philosophy  or  religion  which 
soothes  the  apostate  in  his  apostasy,  and  preaches  to  him  the 
comfortable  doctrine  that  what  he  wants  is  what  God  commands. 
The  Divine  right  of  Kings  was  proclaimed;  the  wickedness  of 
opposing  Kings  was  urged.  There  is  almost  no  sort  of  human 
institution,  however  iniquitous,  that  has  not  been  deified  by  some 
philosophers  or  religionists.  Whatever  some  are  interested  in 
having  perpetuated,  that  same  special  pleader  and  pander  will 
defend  as  the  eternal  appointment  of  God,  denouncing  every  one 
who  assails  it  as  the  foe  of  God.  Thus  Charles  I  was  canonized, 
and  Cromwell  anathematized.  Thus  monarchy  and  papacy  and 
slavery,  and  other  human  evolutions,  have  been  apotheosized ; 
and  thus  men  have  been  pleased  to  hold  up  their  own  inclinations 
and  interests  and  institutions  as  the  eternal,  infallible,  unchange- 
able commandments  of  the  Almighty. 

Meantime,  however,  all  the  while  there  surged  through  this 
captured  and  fallen  Philadelphia  a  spirit  of  resentment  against 
its  captors,  of  sympathy  with  the  exiled  cause  of  right  and  lib- 
erty. Philadelphia  of  that  day  might  be  taken  as  a  symbolic  pic- 
ture of  the  world.  It  was  fallen,  if  you  please.  It  was  captive  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  filled  with  much  that  rejoiced 
in  this  unnatural  state  of  affairs.  In  it  was  that  selfishness  of 
business  and  society  which  cared  only  for  its  profits  and  pleas- 
ures, and  scorned  the  struggling  right  and  justice  which  suffered 
and  were  imperiled  at  Valley  Forge.  Such  is  the  world.  But  all 
the  while  there  is  in  the  world  a  heart  that  knows  better,  as  the 
heart  of  the  fallen  Philadelphia  knew  better.  Fallen  Philadelphia 
was  in  inward  revolt  against  its  fall ;  inwardly  protesting  against 
a  condition  of  which  it  was  ashamed.  Though  the  banner  of 
England  floated  over  it,  in  its  true  being  it  sympathized  with  and 
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yearned  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  right  and  man.  Though  its 
frivols  danced  with  its  captors,  and  its  Dives  fawned  upon  them, 
nevertheless  the  rank  and  file,  the  bone  and  sinew,  the  spirit  and 
essence,  the  real  Philadelphia  below  the  surface,  was  not  of  so 
base  a  quality.  Its  sympathies  were  with  humanity.  It  thought 
of  Washington  and  his  soldiers  encamped  in  the  snow.  It 
rejoiced  that  he  had  not  been  conquered  by  the  force  which  con- 
quered it.  It  longed  for  his  success  and  hoped  for  the  day  when 
its  strong  captor  might  be  driven  from  it,  and  its  true  leader  and 
life  come  to  it  again.  So  even  the  fallen  world  has  within  it  a 
life  that  rebels  against  its  own  subservience,  that  sees  visions  of 
the  Captain  of  Salvation  suffering  outside  the  city  gates ;  that 
rejoices  that  Christ  was  not  conquered  by  the  miserable  false- 
hoods and  hypocrisies  and  wrongs  which  have  gotten  possession 
and  control  of  it,  and  longs  for  the  day  of  deliverance  when  truth 
shall  drive  out  lies  from  its  affairs,  justice  prevail  over  injustice 
in  its  conditions,  brotherhood  conquer  selfishness  in  its  com- 
munity, and  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  truly  come  to  it  to  displace 
the  life  of  Belial  and  of  the  flesh  which  now  dominate  it. 

Thus  we  can  easily  make  a  parable  out  of  the  great  theme 
of  this  day.  It  is  a  parable,  for  the  encampment  of  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge  is  a  single  example  of  a  universal  truth,  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  the  general  law  of  man's  destiny,  by  which 
there  rests  upon  each  one  the  unescapable  necessity  of  choosing 
between  duty  and  self-indulgence,  between  the  endurance  of  afflic- 
tion with  the  people  and  cause  of  God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  There  is  a  Valley  Forge  in  the 
history  of  every  personality  and  of  every  generation.  The  forces 
of  the  old  tyranny,  the  powers  of  the  hateful  past,  get  possession 
of  the  center  of  life,  that  center  falls ;  and  then  there  must  be 
struggle  and  suffering  in  the  outlying  hills  of  being,  or  man  will 
not  come  to  his  own,  and  liberty  and  spirit  will  be  lost. 

The  best  things  can  be  won  only  by  effort  and  hardship,  and 
can  be  preserved  only  by  vigil  and  fortification.  Those  earth- 
works, thrown  up  in  1777,  and  still  visible  on  the  hillsides  above 
the  Schuylkill  River,  are  symbols  for  all  time.  Like  an  oracle, 
they  proclaim  the  most  vital  and  profound  truths  to  us.  This 
is  the  law  of  human  advancement  and  betterment.     Thus,  and 
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thus  only,  does  the  individual,  the  community,  the  nation,  the 
race,  climb  to  more  desirable  things,  and  enter  into  its  destiny, 
its  more  abundant  life.  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  go  out  from 
revels  and  pleasures  to  hardship  and  struggle,  or  everything  that 
makes  life  worth  living  will  be  lost.  So  only  is  it  possible  to 
defeat  and  escape  from  the  deformed  past  and  open  the  door  of 
the  glorious  future.  Luther  went  out  to  his  Valley  Forge  when 
he  nailed  his  Theses  to  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg. 
There,  on  the  bleak  hills,  blasted  by  the  excommunications  of 
the  intolerable  old  tyranny,  he  and  his  faithful  band  suffered 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  and  secured  for  mankind  the 
priceless  liberties  of  the  soul.  Where  men  are  suffering,  there 
holy  treasures  are  being  preserved.  The  sacred  spots  in  the  world, 
the  great  moments  in  the  life  of  men  and  of  man,  are  not  the 
spots  and  moments  where  smug  pharasaic  prosperity  pockets  its 
profits,  or  where  frivolous  pleasure  holds  its  revels.  True  liberty 
and  life  may  be  all  lost,  or  held  in  captivity  there.  The  great 
spots  and  moments  are  often  in  the  bleak  wilderness,  the  wintry 
hillsides,  the  Valley  Forges,  where  men  are  hard  pressed,  and 
where  there  were  blood  tracks  upon  the  snow.  There  is  to  be 
found  the  leaven  which  keeps  this  old  world  from  becoming 
utterly  corrupt.  There  is  the  hope  of  the  race.  Because  of  the 
men  there,  and  what  they  do  there,  the  tyranny  of  the  abominable 
past  will  be  defeated,  and  the  glorious  liberty  and  life  of  the 
radiant  future  will  be  won  for  man.  These  are  the  high  places, 
the  noble  spots.  A  soul  without  such  a  Valley  Forge  is  a  miser- 
able captive,  a  pitiable  slave  for  whom  no  deliverance  draws  near. 
A  generation  without  a  Valley  Forge  is  a  lost  generation  of 
ignoble  bondmen.  If  old  Philadelphia  had  had  no  Valley  Forge 
on  its  horizon  it  would  have  been  a  hopeless  and  contemptible 
town.  Wherever  there  is  a  Valley  Forge,  where  high  determina- 
tion with  open  eye  endures  affliction  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice  and  liberty,  rather  than  truckle  and  pander  to  powerful 
wrong  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,  there  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  is  already  purpling  the  east,  there  the  winter  of  trial 
will  be  followed  with  the  Yorktown  of  victory.  These  are  the 
shrines  of  humanity  where  pilgrims  should  reverently  resort. 
Above   them    all    towers    the    chiefest  of    them  all — Calvary,  in 
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which  this  principle  and  law  of  human  destiny  finds  its  complet- 
est  revelation  and  embodiment;  where  on  a  hill  beyond  the  city 
walls  the  holy  cause  defeated  and  lost  inside  the  city  was  de- 
fended, redeemed  and  crowned  with  everlasting  triumph  by  the 
Captain  of  Salvation. 

As  we  look  at  Valley  Forge  we  are  reminded  that  a  great 
cause  may  be  lost  in  one  place  and  yet  be  won  in  other  places; 
and  so,  in  spite  of  failures  here,  it  may  be  redeemed  and  succeed 
finally  because  of  triumphs  there.  We  all  know  in  the  realms  of 
personality  that  the  mind  may  be  taken  captive  by  falseness,  and 
yet  the  heart  remain  loyal  to  truth.  The  mind  may  surrender 
to  vanity,  to  human  pretense,  to  deceit  and  hypocrisy,  to  Mam- 
mon and  snobbery,  and  the  whole  unworthy  tyranny  of  an  arti- 
ficial past,  just  as  old  Philadelphia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  But  meanwhile,  out  on  lonely  hills,  the  true  standard 
may  still  float.  The  heart  refuses  to  debase  itself  by  bowing  down 
to  Baal  and  to  Belial.  It  scorns  the  falsehoods  and  injustice  and 
sham  which  hold  sway  in  human  affairs.  It  revolts  against  a 
regime  which  it  knows  stands  for  pretense,  prejudice,  vanity, 
injustice.  It  holds  fast  to  ideals  which  it  knows  are  true.  It  is 
indignant  with  its  own  self  for  truckling  to  the  powerful  wrong 
and  playing  traitor  to  the  imperiled  right.  Thus  it  is  that  thou- 
sands rebel  against  their  own  acquiescence.  They  rebel  in  the 
nobler  part,  the  hills  of  their  being,  against  the  conqueror  to 
whom  they  surrender  in  the  baser  part.  Thank  God  for  this  con- 
flict which  is  not  stilled,  but  ever  renewed  in  the  realms  of  the 
soul.  Thank  God  that  though  Philadelphia  is  taken  captive,  there 
is  encamped  on  the  hills  just  beyond  the  horizon  the  army,  small 
but  consecrated,  resolved  to  dare  all  and  suffer  all  rather  than 
yield  to  the  wrong.  Thank  God  that  so  to  speak  from  Valley 
Forge,  conscience  and  heart  hurl  their  defiances  against  the  evil 
controlling  the  fallen  and  captive  life.  This  is  the  hopeful  fact 
with  regard  even  to  souls  snared  in  sin.  There  are  blood 
tracks  of  sincere  earnestness  out  on  the  hills,  and  great  cries 
of  a  soul  wrestling,  like  Washington,  in  prayer,  and  it  means 
that  at  last  the  enemy,  the  invader,  the  tyranny  of  evil,  shall  be 
driven  out,  and  the  rightful  life  of  liberty  shall  again  be  restored 
to  the  being  which  had  lost  it.     It  means  redemption  and  deliv- 
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erance  for  the  individual,  for  the  nation,  for  the  race.  The  only 
hopeless  life  is  the  life  where  there  is  no  Valley  Forge,  where 
there  is  only  Tory  servility  to  the  invading  evil,  and  vile  acquies- 
cence in  the  unnatural  captivity,  where  there  is  no  opposition  or 
revolt  on  the  hills  beyond  the  horizon.  That  life,  that  nation, 
that  race  alone  is  dead. 

Such  certainly  is  not  true  of  us  to-day  in  this  Republic.  We 
may  be  in  an  unfortunate  and  troubled  condition,  but  we  are  not 
"  corrupt  and  contented." 

The  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  which  this  service  com- 
memorates, suggests  one  truth  encouraging  to  us  as  a  nation — 
that  the  cause  of  human  liberty  is  not  lost  even  though  the  large 
cities  of  the  land  are  captured  by  the  enemy.  All  the  historic 
cities  of  America  fell  at  certain  seasons  during  the  war  into  the 
hands  of  the  English — Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia ;  the  flag 
of  England  floated  over  each  one  at  some  time  in  the  Revolution. 
The  season  of  Philadelphia's  captivity  was  the  darkest  hour  of 
early  American  history,  and  yet  the  cause  of  humanity  survived 
even  the  fall  of  this  city,  and  the  fall  of  all  these  cities,  because 
there  was  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  The  condition  of  our 
cities  to-day  cannot  fail  to  give  pause  to  the  most  roseate  optim- 
ism, and  anxiety  to  the  most  resolute  patriotism.  The  sewage  of 
the  Old  World  eddies  foul  and  pestiferous  through  their  slums. 
Political  corruption  fattens  in  their  wards.  Business  dishonesty 
of  bribe  and  rebate  and  deal  sits  high,  honored  and  influential  in 
the  realms  of  their  society.  Reckless  radicalism  sucks  new 
strength  from  abuse.  Labor  insanely  endeavors  to  saw  off  the 
branch  of  prosperity  on  which  it  is  sitting  in  comfort.  Yellow 
journals  exaggerate  every  blemish,  and  fan  every  passion,  and 
seem  possessed  with  the  demonish  desire  to  overthrow  the  foun- 
dations of  civilization,  while  demagogues  wait  eagerly  watching 
for  some  turn  of  affairs  which  shall  enable  them  to  leap  into  the 
arena  and  capture  prizes  for  themselves.  It  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion nor  the  statement  of  an  alarmist  to  say  that  our  cities  are 
becoming,  nay,  have  become  appalling  problems.  Many  of  them 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  foes  of  liberty.  Some  are  cap- 
tives of  the  political  boss ;  some  are  captives  of  money  trusts ; 
some  are  captives  of  labor  trusts.     The  labor  union  holds  San 
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Francisco  by  the  throat,  and  strangles  it  still  further  even  in  its 
fearful  calamity.  And  while  these  captors  differ  from  each  other 
in  many  particulars,  they  are  all  alike  in  this :  they  are  the  ene- 
mies of  humanity's  great  cause,  the  enemies  of  the  interests,  the 
well-being,  the  liberty  and  the  development  and  the  destiny  of 
man.  Many  grow  pessimistic,  and  every  thoughtful  man  must 
grow  apprehensive  when  contemplating  such  conditions.  The 
great  cities  of  America  in  the  hands  of  the  foes  of  liberty !  What 
shall  the  cause  of  mankind  do?  There  is  encouragement  sug- 
gested in  the  answer  which  this  service  brings  from  the  encamp- 
ment of  Washington  and  his  army  at  Valley  Forge.  The  cities 
may  be  lost,  and  yet  the  cause  of  liberty  may  triumph  because  of 
the  heroes  who  choose  "  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people 
of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season."  Over 
against  these  captive  cities  there  are  the  forces  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  the  band  of  heroes  who  have  not  surren- 
dered, for  whom  even  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge  has  no  terrors. 
There  are  blood  marks  on  the  snow  which  assure  us  that  the 
cause  of  justice  and  truth  will  not  fail.  It  may  be  trodden  down 
in  the  city  streets  and  councils ;  it  may  be  driven  and  compelled 
to  flee  from  the  city  limits,  but  it  is  entrenched  in  Valley  Forge, 
and  from  Valley  Forge  it  will  conquer  the  continent. 

Thank  God  to-day  for  the  hill  beyond  the  horizon  where 
patriots  sit,  where  high  souls  gather,  where  those  who  cherish 
nobler  ideals  and  purposes  make  their  stand,  where  "  loyal  hearts 
and  true,"  who  will  not  surrender  to  the  base,  corrupt  spirit  of  the 
world,  rally  and  entrench  themselves.  The  hope  of  every  truth, 
and  every  right,  and  every  holy  treasure,  and  every  privilege  of 
liberty,  depends  upon  this  company,  this  army  of  the  heroes  of 
faith,  who  hide  not  from  the  rigors  of  the  conflict,  but  brave  the 
bleak  exposures  and  the  icy  winter  at  some  Valley  Forge,  "  choos- 
ing rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season."  So  this  land  has  been  saved 
in  the  past;  so  it  must  be  saved  to-day.  Where  are  we  standing? 
The  object  of  this  Society  is  "to  perpetuate  the  memory"  of 
these  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  "  to  inspire  its  members 
with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers."  Are  we  standing 
with  the  patriots  or  with  the  Tory  traitors  to-day?     Are  we 
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acquiescing  comfortably  and  basely  in  the  evils  of  our  time,  or 
are  we  in  open  revolt  against  them?  Have  we  made  our  peace 
with  the  social  evils  that  dominate  our  cities,  the  pretense,  the 
fraud,  the  uncleanness,  the  injustice,  the  selfishness?  Have  we 
made  our  peace  with  the  political  evils  that  dominate  our  cities, 
the  machine,  the  boss,  the  graft?  Are  we  living  in  amity  with 
these  things  as  the  old  Tories  in  Philadelphia  lived  in  amity  with 
the  English  ?  Or  are  we  fighting  against  these  things,  withstand- 
ing them,  refusing  to  compromise  with  them,  refusing  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  rule,  resisting  them  as  invaders  who  have  no  right 
in  humanity's  life?  Are  we  casting  in  our  lot  with  the  heroes 
of  all  the  ages  at  Valley  Forge,  enduring  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers which  are  unescapable  in  this  warfare  ?  Or  are  we  conform- 
ing to  the  world,  and  seeking  comfort  and  pleasure  and  profit  as 
Tory  traitors  to  the  cause  of  man?  Is  the  principle  of  our  life 
duty  or  self-indulgence  ?  Is  our  aim  to  help  humanity  or  to  revel 
in  selfish  callousness,  to  defend  the  right,  or  to  seek  pleasure  and 
profit?  Are  we  choosing  to  sutler  affliction  with  the  people  of 
God,  or  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season?  The  old 
dilemma  of  destiny  which  confronts  every  generation  has  come 
down  to  us.  Shall  we,  like  Moses,  cast  in  our  lot  with  the  cause 
of  God  and  man  in  the  wilderness,  or  with  the  cause  of  injustice, 
impurity,  slavery  and  selfishness  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh?  Shall 
we,  like  Washington  and  his  small  army  of  heroes,  rally  to  the 
standards  of  imperiled  liberty  and  right  at  Valley  Forge,  or  for- 
sake the  cause  of  humanity,  and  surrender  to  conditions  over 
which  the  enemy  holds  sway?  Are  we  following  Christ  to  the 
green  hill  far  away  beyond  the  city  wall?  Or  is  our  allegiance 
given  to  the  prince  of  this  world,  whose  servants  are  Barabbas 
the  robber,  Caiaphas  the  ambitious  priest,  Pontius  Pilate  the  false 
judge,  and  Herod  the  corrupt  worldling? 

In  this  annual  church  service  "  commemorative  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  Army's  encampment  at  Valley 
Forge,"  we  contemplate  a  glorious  spectacle  of  manhood,  hero- 
ism, patriotism  and  consecration.  They  went  out,  those  soldiers, 
from  home  and  family,  from  friends  and  comforts,  from  amuse- 
ment and  profit  and  safety.  They  refused  to  yield  to  or  com- 
promise with  the  enemy  of  their  sacred  cause.     For  that  cause, 
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the  holy  cause  of  human  liberty  and  evolution,  the  great  cause 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  they  sacrificed  everything,  faced 
death,  endured  suffering,  and  laid  down  their  lives,  "  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season."  It  was  their  devotion  that 
saved  the  cause,  and  wrested  victory  from  defeat.  The  crown 
came  to  them  after  the  cross.  Yorktown  followed  Valley  Forge. 
So  long  as  there  is  such  a  spirit  alive  in  men,  the  sacred  treasures 
are  safe.  So  long  as  there  are  heroism  and  consecration  in  the 
soul,  humanity's  holy  cause  will  stand  "  four-square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow."  This  great  Republic,  the  home,  the  family,  the 
school,  the  ballot,  the  law  and  order  of  civilization  will  abide 
stable  and  secure  so  long  as,  and  only  so  long  as,  there  are 
encamped  under  its  flag  an  army  of  true  and  earnest  hearts  who 
would  endure  a  winter  at  Valley  Forge  rather  than  apostatize, 
"  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season." 
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CORYELL'S  FERRY  IN  THE  REVOLUTION 

An  Address  Delivered  Before  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY  OF  SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

By  Richard  Randolph  Parry 
at  "Coryell's  Ferry,"  on  June  15th,  1907 


In  welcoming  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  to  "  Coryell's 
Ferry,"  you  are  welcomed  to  historic  ground,  nearly  every  inch 
of  which  is  closely  interwoven  with,  and  forms  a  part  of,  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Revolution.  We  are  met  here  on  a  spot  familiar 
to  all  students  of  American  history  and  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  here  the  ancestors  of  many  of  you  present 
to-day,  under  far  different  and  most  trying  circumstances,  anx- 
iously, and  often  doubtingly,  awaited  the  development  and  con- 
summation of  the  warlike  plans  and  designs  with  which  "  Cory- 
ell's Ferry  "  (now  New  Hope)  was  closely  connected  and  formed 
an  important  part  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  To  the 
consideration  of  some  of  these  events  it  is  proposed  to  briefly  call 
your  attention  at  this  time. 

"  Coryell's  Ferry,"  the  best  ferry  on  the  Delaware  River, 
north  of  Trenton,  and  located  on  the  main  line  of  travel  to  East 
Jersey  and  New  York,  became  at  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties at  once  an  important  strategic  point  of  value  to  both  the 
American  and  British  Armies,  both  of  which,  on  several  occa- 
sions, were  most  desirous  to  hold  and  control  it,  and  especially 
was  this  so  just  prior  to  the  "  Battle  of  Trenton,"  when,  upon 
Lord  Cornwallis'  army  failing  to  effect  a  crossing  of  the  Dela- 
ware into  Pennsylvania  at  Trenton,  a  considerable  detachment 
of  troops  were  sent  sixteen  miles  further  up  the  river,  to  make 
the  attempt  at  "  Coryell's  Ferry,"  and  which  attempt  doubtless 
would  have  been  successful  but  for  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  General  Washington,  who,  notwithstanding  the  condition  of 
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the  river,  and  foreseeing  just  such  a  contingency,  had  planned 
against  it,  and  thus  defeated  the  designs  of  the  British  com- 
mander. To  better  realize  this,  however,  we  must  go  backward 
somewhat  in  memory  to  the  20th  of  November,  1776,  when 
Washington,  having  evacuated  "  Fort  Lee,"  on  the  Hudson 
River,  and  retreating  before  Lord  Cornwallis's  troops  through 
New  Jersey,  arrived  on  the  3d  day  of  December  at  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  to  find  boats  and  floats  ready  to  con- 
vey the  American  Army  to  Pennsylvania  on  the  other  side.  All 
these  had  been  secured  by  and  through  the  activity  of  two  patri- 
otic young  men  named  Jerry  Black  and  Captain  (afterwards 
General)  Daniel  Bray,  to  whom,  acting  under  military  orders, 
and  to  their  correct  knowledge  of  every  boat  and  boat  owner 
from  Trenton  to  Easton,  General  Washington  was  to  be,  several 
weeks  later,  further  indebted,  for  the  larger  fleet  procured,  which 
ferried  the  Continental  troops  over  the  river  just  above  the  pres- 
ent Taylorsville,  at  the  point  now  world  famous  as  "  Washing- 
ton's Crossing."  The  celebrated  painting  of  this  perilous  ven- 
ture and  crossing,  and  the  many  engravings  and  prints  made 
from  it  since,  are  to  be  seen  almost  everywhere,  in  shop  windows 
and  private  houses. 

Cornwallis  leisurely  following  our  army  through  New  Jer- 
sey doubtless  felt  confident  of  its  capture  or  destruction  at  this 
critical  period,  and  with  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Delaware  in 
front  of  the  Continentals,  and  (as  he  supposed),  no  transportation 
or  ferriage  to  carry  them  over,  with  an  overwhelming  force  of 
trained  regular  troops  in  their  rear  it  appeared  that  the  war  then 
and  there  might  come  to  an  untimely  end  for  the  raw  army  he 
considered  but  little  more  than  a  rebellious  mob. 

All  attempts  of  the  British,  however,  to  enter  Pennsylvania 
either  at  Trenton  or  Coryell's  Ferry  having  failed,  the  two  hos- 
tile armies  remained  facing  each  other,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  1776,  and 
the  cause  of  independence  was  saved,  as  history  states.  Lord 
Cornwallis  (who  could  never  have  dreamed  of  a  battle  at  Tren- 
ton) seemed  to  feel  sure  of  his  prey,  having,  no  doubt,  bright 
visions  float  through  his  mind  of  our  army  marching  on  to  its 
annihilation,  and  but  little  reckoned  the  true  picture  the  camera 
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revealed  when  turned  on  the  scene  of  his  own  troops  defeated  and 
broken,  many  wounded  and  killed,  stores,  arms  and  cannon  sur- 
rendered, and  all  that  went  to  make  glorious  the  battle  and  vic- 
tory at  Trenton.  Many  circumstances  make  it  appear  not  un- 
likely at  this  period  that  Cornwallis  believed  Washington  would 
be  forced  to  surrender  his  army  on  reaching  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  at  Trenton,  and  the  war  be  of  but  short  duration,  nor 
dreamed  of  his  own  sun  setting  at  Yorktown  long  after.  How 
different  from  this  situation  results  might  have  been  had  the 
British  succeeded  in  entering  Pennsylvania  at  Coryell's  Ferry, 
we  can  now  only  imagine,  and,  with  grateful  hearts,  be  thankful. 

So  sure  was  Cornwallis  of  the  defeat  of  Washington  at  this 
juncture  that  it  has  been  stated  he  had  obtained  leave  of  absence 
to  return  to  England,  and  that  his  luggage  was  packed  and  ready 
for  shipment,  when  a  dispatch  rider  from  Count  Donop  informed 
him  of  the  Trenton  disaster;  and  here  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  the  house  in  which  the  Hessian  commander,  Colonel 
Rahl,  died  of  his  wounds,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  on  Warren  Street,  Trenton,  on  which  is  a 
tablet,  reciting  the  fact,  and  erected  by  the  Cathedral  corporation. 

It  has  been  the  popular  belief  that  General  Washington  never 
was  wounded,  but  an  original  letter  found  in  an  old  trunk  in 
Virginia,  during  the  Civil  War,  would  indicate  differently,  and 
that  he  must  have  been  (at  least  slightly)  wounded  in  the  Battle 
of  Trenton.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  published  in  the  Doyles- 
town  (Bucks  County)  Democrat  of  May  19,  1899.  It  is  from 
Col.  William  Palfrey,  at  Newtown,  Pennsylvania,  5th  of  January, 
1777,  and  is  addressed  to  Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass., 
per  Captain  Goodrich,  and  is  as  follows :  "  Doctor  Edwards  writes 
from  Trenton  that  General  Washington  is  slightly  wounded,  and 
General  Mercer  is  missing,"  etc.,  etc.* 

New  Hope,  on  the  Delaware  (Coryell's  Ferry),  has  much  to 
make  it  interesting.  The  site  of  the  borough  was  a  part  of  a 
grant  of  one  thousand  acres  to  Robert  Heath  in  A.D.  1700;  sur- 
veyed in  1703  and  1704,  and  patented  to  R.  Heath  in  A.D.  1710. 
"  The  Old  York  Road  "  was  opened  from  Philadelphia  to  the 


*  The  original  of  the  above  noted  letter  now  hangs  upon  the  walls  of  the  Bucks 
County  Historical  Society  at  Doylestown,  Pa.    Deposited  by  General  W.  W.  H.  Davis. 
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Delaware  River  in  171 1,  and  in  1719  John  Wells  was  granted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  the  privilege,  for  seven  years,  of 
establishing  a  ferry  at  New  Hope,  which  then  became  known  as 
"  Wells'  Ferry,"  later  being  termed  "  Coryell's  Ferry,"  for 
George  Coryell,  who  was  the  owner  of  half  the  ferry  rights  on 
the  New  Jersey  side.  All  these  rights  and  privileges  are  now 
(1907)  vested  in  the  New  Hope  Delaware  Bridge  Company, 
organized  in  181 1,  and  chartered  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey in  1812,  and  now  almost  one  hundred  years  old.  The  grant 
of  the  ferry  rights  to  John  Wells  expired  in  1733,  when  John 
Penn,  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  Proprietors  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  granted  Wells  further  rights  and  privileges, 
among  which  was  the  excluding  and  prohibiting  of  all  other 
ferries  within  a  distance  of  four  miles  above  and  below  Wells' 
Ferry.  The  latter  grant  is  recorded  at  Philadelphia,  August  10, 
1733,  in  Patent  Book  "  A,"  Vol.  6,  page  185,  etc.,  and  certified  to 
by  C.  D.  BrockdenA  Recorder. 

The  ferry  rights  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river  were 
granted  in  1733  by  King  George  the  Second,  to  Emanuel  Coryell, 
of  Amwell,  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  and  were  to 
operate  a  ferry,  at  a  place  called  "  Coates  Ferry,"  New  Jersey, 
opposite  "  Wells'  Ferry,"  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  and  exclud- 
ing any  other  person  or  persons  from  operating  a  ferry  at  this 
point.  Both  Wells  and  Coryell  kept  inns,  or  taverns,  near  their 
ferry  landings. 

As  "  Wells'  Ferry "  the  settlement  was  known  down  to 
1770,  when  it  was  changed  to  "  Coryell's  Ferry,"  as  previously 
stated ;  and  this  name  it  bore  until  towards  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  as  a  letter  (still  existent)  to  Benjamin  Parry, 
addressed  "  Coryell's  Ferry,"  and  dated  the  6th  of  July,  A.D. 
1787,  is  in  possession  of  the  writer;  and  in  1810  it  was  described 
as  New  Flope,  lately  Coryell's  Ferry.  An  ancient  private  map 
of  New  Hope,  made  for  Benjamin  Parry,  bears  in  colors  as  fol- 
lows: "  Map  of  New  Hope  1798."  The  change  was  made  prob- 
ably about  A.D.  1790,  and  for  reasons  noted  later  on. 

Amid  the  present  quiet  and  peaceful  surroundings  about  us 
to-day,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  at  several  periods  of  the  revo- 
lution this  whole  section  was  bristling  with  arms  and  the  tramp 
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and  tread  of  armed  men,  as  our  patriot  sires  advanced  into,  or 
were  driven  out  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  during  most  of  the 
month  of  December,  1776  (just  prior  to  the  battle  of  Trenton), 
a  large  portion  of  the  Continental  Army  were  here  and  in  close 
proximity.  Within  the  limits  of  this  ancient  borough  the  eye  rested 
everywhere  upon  the  valley,  hillside  and  fields,  dotted  with  the 
tents  of  the  Continental  soldiers,  and  "  Coryell's  Ferry  "  became 
a  military  camp.  Within  ten  minutes'  ride,  below  New  Hope,  at 
the  Neeley  (Thompson's)  farmhouse,  were  quartered  Lieut.  James 
Monroe,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
officers,  including  Captain  James  Moore,  of  the  New  York  Ar- 
tillery, who  died  there  of  camp  fever  and  lies  buried  on  the 
farm  with  a  number  of  others,  including  several  officers  whose 
graves  are  unmarked.  Near  by,  at  "  Chapman's,"  were  General 
Knox  and  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  (killed  later  on  by  Aaron 
Burr  in  their  memorable  duel).  At  "Merrick's"  farmhouse 
were  General  Greene  and  his  staff,  and  the  General  (especially 
fond  of  good  cheer)  devoured  the  poultry,  etc.,  on  the  farm,  to 
the  horror  and  dismay  of  the  family;  while  a  few  fields  away 
General  Sullivan  and  staff  occupied  the  "  Hayhurst "  home. 

General  Washington's  headquarters  were  at  the  "  Keith " 
house  and  farm,  on  the  road  from  Brownsburg  (below  New 
Hope)  towards  Newtown;  and  Generals  Stirling  and  De  Fer- 
moy,  with  their  troops,  at  "  Beaumont's  "  and  "  Coryell's  Ferry." 
These  officers  were  all  in  close  touch  with  each  other,  all  watch- 
ing and  waiting,  eager  and  anxious,  to  bear  their  part  in  the 
bloody  engagement  which  they  well  knew  was  near  at  hand. 

President  Monroe  never  forgot  his  friends  at  the  Thompson 
(Neeley)  farmhouse,  where  he  had  stayed  in  1776,  and  always 
inquired  about  them  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

Captain  James  Moore,  who  died  at  the  "  Neeley"  (Thomp- 
son) farmhouse,  lies  buried  on  the  farm,  with  other  officers,  as 
stated.  Their  graves  are  enclosed  within  an  iron  fence.  Outside 
of  this  enclosure  are  a  number  of  other  graves,  some  with  rude 
headstones  set  up  and  some  without.  There  are  at  least  eleven, 
and  some  claim  to  have  counted  as  many  as  sixty  unmarked 
graves  outside,  the  latter  evidently  being  of  private  soldiers. 
The  tombstones  of  Captain  Moore  are  the  original  ones  and  are 
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thus  marked :  "  To  ye  memory  of  Captain  James  Moore  of  Ye 
New  York  Artillery,  Son  of  Benjamin  and  Cornelia  Moore  of 
New  York.  He  died  December  ye  25th  A.D.  1776,  aged  24 
years,  and  eight  mons."  The  headstone  is  much  defaced  from 
chippings  by  relic  hunters.  These  graves  are  close  to  the  bank  of 
the  Delaware  River,  east  of  the  canal.  At  Doylestown,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  there  is  a  photo- 
graph of  Captain  Moore's  grave,  and  I  have  a  print  of  it  from 
a  newspaper  myself. 

The  account  comes  handed  down  to  us  that  under  "  The 
Old  Washington  Tree,"  in  New  Hope,  which  stood  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  on  the  Paxson's  estate  of  "  Maple  Grove," 
in  a  field  opposite  General  De  Fermoy's  and  Lord  Stirling's 
headquarters  (and  known  as  "  The  Old  Fort"),  General  Wash- 
ington and  his  trusted  Generals,  Knox,  Stirling,  Sullivan  and 
Greene,  first  talked  over,  and  first  outlined,  a  plan  for  the  Battle 
of  Trenton;  and  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to  November 
28,  1893,  when  it  was  cut  down  (to  make  room  for  improve- 
ments), it  was  always  known  and  spoken  of  as  "  The  Old  Wash- 
ington Tree,"  from  this  circumstance. 

We  are  also  informed,  from  the  same  source,  that  under  the 
shade  of  this  wide-spreading  chestnut  tree  General  Washington 
and  his  staff  stopped  at  noon  for  refreshment,  in  1778,  when  his 
army  crossed  the  Delaware  here,  on  its  road  to  attack  the  British 
under  General  Clinton  at  Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 

In  "Davis's  History  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania"  (Re- 
vised Edition),  it  is  stated  that  in  the  spring  of  1778  General 
Washington,  believing  that  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River 
would  again  become  the  scene  of  conflict  (in  an  attempt  of  the 
British  to  reach  Philadelphia),  appointed  General  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, the  traitor,  to  the  command  of  the  river,  when  "  Coryell's 
Ferry  "  was  again,  for  the  second  time,  placed  in  a  state  of  secur- 
ity, as  were  also  the  other  fords  and  crossings  of  the  Delaware. 

From  Philadelphia  and  Branchtown  to  New  Hope,  on  the 
Delaware,  the  whole  line  of  the  historic  "  Old  York  Road " 
speaks  to  us  in  clarion  notes  of  these  stirring  and  eventful  days, 
ever  singing  the  song  of  the  Revolution.  At  Branchtown  we 
are  reminded  of  the  Battle  of  Germantown  nearbv,  three  Ameri- 
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can  soldiers  (part  of  a  picket  guard)  being  killed  there  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  British,  and  were  buried  upon  what  afterwards 
became  the  estate  of  the  artist  Russell  Smith,  who  had  their 
graves  designated  by  headstones.  At  Hatboro,  called  the 
"  Crooked  Billet,"  in  1776  and  later,  was  fought  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Battle  of  the  Crooked  Billet,"  on  May  1,  1778,  when 
General  Lacey,  a  Bucks  County  man,  fought  a  strong  detachment 
of  British  infantry  and  cavalry  under  Major  (subsequently  Gen- 
eral) Simcoe  unsuccessfully,  and  was  almost  surrounded  and 
hardly  escaped  capture  himself.  A  tall  marble  shaft  at  the  north 
end  of  Hatboro,  a  few  feet  off  the  Old  York  Road,  to  the  right 
(looking  towards  New  Hope),  commemorates  this  engagement, 
which  was  had,  by  order  of  General  Howe,  whose  troops  had 
been  much  harassed  in  Bucks  County  by  Lacey's  soldiers  for 
some  time  previous.  At  Hartsville,  on  the  Neshaminy,  one-half 
mile  from  the  present  village  of  Hartsville,  Bucks  County.  Wash- 
ington had  his  headquarters  at  a  farm  house,  in  which  both  the 
young  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  Count  Pulaski  reported  for 
military  duty.  At  Centerville  we  find  "  Bogart's  Tavern  "  still 
standing,  as  in  Revolutionary  days,  when  the  Bucks  County  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  held  its  frequent  meetings  there.  It  was  also 
General  Greene's  headquarters  at  one  time. 

At  Buckingham,  as  my  lifelong  friend,  General  W.  W.  H. 
Davis  informs  us :  "  The  Friends'  Meeting  house  was  used  as  a 
hospital  during  a  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  several 
soldiers  were  buried  about  where  the  turnpike  crosses  the  hill, 
some  of  whose  remains  were  uncovered  when  the  pike  was  made. 
On  meeting  days  the  soldiers  put  one-half  of  the  house  in  order 
for  Friends,  many  of  them  attending  the  services."  -5 

"  Paxson's  Corner"  (now  Aquetong)  also  has  its  connec- 
tions with  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  for  here  some  of  the 
American  soldiers  stayed  over  night,  at  the  home  of  the  then 
owner,  Benjamin  Paxson;  one  of  the  soldiers  leaving  his  camp 
mug  behind  in  the  morning,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Paxson 
family,  who  still  own  the  property,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
years  later,  and  known  as  "  Rolling  Green." 

When  the  soldiers  were  leaving,  a  good  marksman  shot 
off  a  branch,  at  the  very  top  of  a  tree,  in  front  of  this  house  on 
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the  Old  York  Road,  and  the  disfigurement  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  until  very  recent  years. 

New  Hope,  on  the  Delaware  ("Coryell's  Ferry"  of  the  Revo- 
lution), the  termination  of  the  Old  York  Road  in  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  Delaware  River,  was,  as  before  noted,  a  most  important 
strategic  point  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  in  December,  1776,  became  a  military  camp. 

General  William  Alexander  (more  commonly  known  as 
Lord  Stirling),  who,  although  he  bore  a  title,  was  none  the  less 
an  ardent  American,  and  intensely  patriotic,  caused  two  different 
parts  of  the  property  on  which  we  are  to-day  assembled,  to  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  armed  defence ;  one  of  these  was  on  the  hillside 
across  the  pond  made  by  the  Great  Spring  or  Ingham's  Spring 
Creek  beside  us,  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  this  house, 
there,  from  a  point  easterly  from  where  the  yellow  public  school 
house  now  stands,  he  had  a  line  of  earthworks  thrown  up,  which 
extended  in  an  easterly  direction  along  and  well  up  the  hillside, 
towards  the  Delaware  River — the  outline  of  these  earthworks 
could  be  quite  plainly  seen  and  traced,  within  my  recollection, 
but  have  now  disappeared.  At  the  river's  brink  (the  termina- 
tion of  the  "  Old  York  Road  "  in  Pennsylvania),  just  below  the 
ferry  landing,  and  also  a  part  of  this  property  (purchased  from 
the  Todds),  stockade  entrenchments  were  erected,  and  batteries 
were  placed;  as  was  also  the  case  above  the  ferry  landing,  some 
distance  along  the  river  front.  General  Alexander  (Lord  Stir- 
ling) also  had  another  redoubt  thrown  up  on  the  Old  York 
Road — at  the  corner  of  Ferry  Street  and  the  present  Bridge 
Street  (which  latter  street  did  not,  however,  then  exist) — a  little 
southeasterly  of  where  the  "  old  Washington  tree,"  cut  down 
November  28th,  1893,  then  stood.  The  site  of  this  defence  is  easily 
recognized,  being  where  the  present  Presbyterian  chapel  and 
an  ancient  stone  house  (both  on  the  south  side  of  the  Old  York 
Road)  now  stand.  This  stone  house  was  once  owned  by  Captain 
Edward  F.  Randolph,  a  "  patriot  of  1776  "  and  citizen  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  purchased  it  for  his  son  Charles,  then  a  practicing 
physician  in  New  Hope.  Captain  Randolph,  as  first  lieutenant 
in  Colonel  William  Butler's  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  Con- 
tinental Army,  commanded  the  outlying  picket  guard  at  "  The 
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Massacre  of  Paoli,"  where  he  was  desperately  wounded  and  left 
upon  the  field  for  dead,  escaping  by  the  merest  chance.  A  sightless 
eye  in  its  socket  was  one  of  the  mementoes  of  that  affair,  which 
he  carried  with  him  through  life.  His  portrait  hangs  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia, 
and  his  biography  appears  in  "  Lives  of  Eminent  Philadelphians, 
Deceased/'  published  nearly  fifty  years  ago  (1859).  His  sword 
is  still  in  existence,  and  among  the  treasured  possessions  of  his 
great-grandson,  Evan  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia.  An  old  silver 
spoon,  used  by  him  in  camp,  and  marked  with  his  initial  and  crest, 
has  come  handed  down  to  the  writer.  A  fuller  notice  of  this 
Revolutionary  patriot  appears  in  a  foot  note  at  the  end  of  this 
paper,  on  page  99. 

At  Malta  Island,  at  the  southern  end  of  New  Hope,  and 
which  is  now  main  land,  but  was  in  1776  surrounded  by  water 
and  covered  by  timber,  the  most  of  the  boats  were  collected  and 
secreted  and  floated  down  by  night  to  Knowles  Cove,  above  Tay- 
lorsville,  and  were  used  in  making  the  famous  "  Washington's 
Crossing  of  the  Delaware,"  on  Christmas  night  and  morning  of 
1776. 

At  "  Malta  Island  "  these  boats  were  watched  over  and  pro- 
tected by  a  military  guard.  "  Malta  Island  "  was  at  one  time 
owned  by  the  late  Daniel  Parry,  a  younger  brother  of  Benjamin 
Parry,  for  whom  the  "  Old  Parry  Mansion  "  was  built  in  A.D. 
1784;  and  here  it  may  not  perhaps  be  inappropriate  to  mention 
that  among  many  interesting  events  connected  with  this  house 
was  the  unusual  circumstance  of  a  grandchild  of  its  present 
owner  having  been  born  in  one  of  its  chambers  in  A.D.  1901,  in 
the  same  room  in  which  her  great-grandfather,  Oliver  Parry, 
was  born  in  A.D.  1794,  one  hundred  and  seven  years  before,  it 
being  the  same  house  in  which  her  great-great-grandfather,  Ben- 
jamin Parry,  lived  and  died,  five  generations  earlier,  and  this 
important  young  lady  (Margaret  K.  Parry),  daughter  of  a  later 
Oliver  Randolph  Parry,  I  am  happy  to  have  here  with  me  to-day. 

The  importance  of  "  Coryell's  Ferry  "  in  the  Revolution  can 
easily  be  realized  and  appreciated  when  we  know  the  great  care 
and  attention  which  General  Washington  gave  to  it,  and  how 
very  necessary  its  possession  was  to  the  American  cause  at  sev- 
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eral  periods  of  the  war.  Its  defences  in  1776  were  so  well 
planned  that  it  would  have  been  most  difficult  for  the  British 
to  have  captured  it;  for,  even  if  their  troops  could  have  effected 
a  landing  at  the  ferry,  the  firing  by  the  Americans  square  in  their 
faces,  down  the  Old  York  Road  (the  only  approach)  at  the  stone 
house  mentioned,  and  a  raking  side  fire  from  the  hillside  across 
the  pond,  would  have  caused  them  great  slaughter  before  they 
could  have  accomplished  their  purpose.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  old  name  of  "  Coryell's  Ferry  "  should  ever 
have  been  dropped.  "  King's  Bridge,"  "  Dobbs  Ferry,"  etc.,  hav- 
ing revolutionary  interest,  have  never  been  altered  or  changed. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  explain  how  the  change  came  about. 
Benjamin  Parry,  an  influential  citizen  of  Bucks  County  and  a 
man  of  means,  owner  of  the  "  Prime  Hope  Mills,"  on  the  oppo- 
side  of  the  Delaware  River,  in  New  Jersey,  was  also  the  owner 
of  the  flour,  linseed  oil  and  saw  mills  on  the  Pennsylvania  side, 
at  New  Hope  (then  Coryell's  Ferry),  which,  in  the  year  A.D. 
1790,  were  all  destroyed  by  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
linseed  oil  mill  was  never  rebuilt,  but  the  others  were,  and,  as  the 
mill  in  New  Jersey  was  termed  "  Prime  Hope,"  it  was  determined 
that  the  new  mills  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  called  "  New  Hope  " 
and  commence  operations  with  new  and  fresh  hopes  for  the 
future.  With  this  change  also  came  the  change  in  the  name  of 
the  village.  A  growing  patriotic  sentiment  makes  it  not  unlikely 
that  the  old  name  may  yet  be  restored  artd  New  Hope  again 
become  known  to  the  world  by  its  old  style  of  "  Coryell's  Ferry  " ; 
and  in  this  growing  sentiment  and  feeling  I  am  sure  can  be  seen 
and  felt  some  reflection  of  the  patriotic  efforts  and  work  of  the 
"  Sons  of  the  Revolution "  and  kindred  bodies.  Interesting 
spots  other  than  those  have  been  named  in  New  Hope — 
"  Coryell's  Ferry  " — are  the  site  of  the  "  Old  Fort,"  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Generals  Stirling  and  De  Fermoy  were  known,  only 
a  few  yards  to  the  west  of  the  Presbyterian  Chapel. 

This  spot  is  easily  known  and  recognized  by  the  new  hip 
roof  house,  owned  and  occupied  by  P.  R.  Slack  and  which  stands 
upon  the  foundations  of  "  The  Old  Hip  Roof  House,"  which  was 
termed  "  The  Old  Fort  "  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  General 
Alexander  (Lord  Stirling)  was  beloved  and  much  trusted  always 
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by  General  Washington ;  he  had  recently  for  his  bravery  been 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and,  as  stated  in  "  Wash- 
ington and  His  Generals,"  Vol.  I,  page  175,  "  in  that  capacity 
took  part  in  the  operations  on  the  Delaware  River,  where  he 
again  signalized  himself  by  the  successful  defence  of  Coryell's 
Ferry."  Lord  Stirling  was  also  at  this  period  part  of  the  time 
at  Beaumont's  farm  house,  next  the  Thompson  (Neeley)  place. 

Immediately  across  the  Old  York  Road  from  the  Old  Fort,  in 
a  field  of  the  Paxson's,  troops  were  encamped,  as  well  as  on  the 
hillside  south  of  the  pond ;  and  also  on  the  river  front,  below  and 
above  the  ferry ;  and  a  strong  detail  at  "  Malta  Island  "  guarded 
the  boats  collected  there.  On  the  Old  York  Road,  near  the  ferry 
landing,  stood  in  1776,  and  still  stands,  though  enlarged,  "  The 
Ferry  Tavern,"  which  appears  to  have  been  so  named  until  1829, 
when  it  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Steel,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  late 
William  Murray,  of  New  Hope,  an  aged  man,  and  its  oldest 
citizen.  Abraham  D.  Meyers  succeeded  Mr.  Steel  as  landlord,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  "  Logan  House,"  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  Since  1829  it  has  had  divers  owners.  Michael  A.  Van 
Hart,  deceased,  was  owner  and  landlord  for  a  long  term,  and  it 
is  still  owned  by  his  heirs.  This  old  hostelry  was  much  fre- 
quented in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  here,  in  December, 
1776,  the  Continental  soldiers  made  wassail  and  drank  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  cause  and  the  downfall  of  King  George  the  Third 
in  his  Amercan  colonies. 

At  the  corner  of  "The  Old  York  Road"  and  the  "Old 
Trenton  or  River  Road  "  (severally  called  Ferry  Street  and  Main 
Street  within  the  borough  limits),  and,  walking  southwards 
across  the  iron  bridge,  over  the  pond,  we  come  to  the  "  Town 
Hall,"  almost  opposite  which,  on  Mechanics  Street,  stands  the 
"  Old  Vansant  House,"  believed  to  be  the  oldest  in  New  Hope. 
On  the  removal  of  a  decayed  roof  years  ago  it  was  found  full  of 
rifle  marks  and  bullets  shot  into  it  by  a  party  of  British  soldiers 
who  passed  through  the  village  and  encamped  at  "  Bowman's 
Hill,"  below  town,  and  said  to  have  been  in  charge  of  gold  to 
pay  the  British  soldiers.  Being  surprised,  they  left  hastily,  and, 
burying  the  treasure  on  top  of  the  hill,  expected  to  return  for  it 
some  time ;  but  the  chances  of  war  or  leaving  the  country  pre- 
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vented,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  natives  have  dug  all  over 
the  hill  for  the  money,  hoping,  but  never  having  found  it. 

The  United  States  Government  has  recently  donated  (or 
loaned)  to  New  Hope  cannon  and  cannon  balls  to  set  up  in  the 
borough  as  memorials  of  the  events  which  occurred  here  in  the 
"days  of  '76."  Perhaps,  as  a  result  of  this  day's  pilgrimage, 
"  The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  "  may  also  deem  some  of  the  his- 
toric spots  of  ancient  "  Coryell's  Ferry  "  worthy  of  being  marked 
by  them  with  one  or  more  memorial  tablets. 

Jericho  Hill,  below  New  Hope,  joins  Bowman's  Hill,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  interest  given  it  from  having  had  the  quarters 
of  the  distinguished  officers  previously  named  located  upon 
it,  the  crest  of  the  hill  was  cleared  and  used  as  a  signal  station 
by  our  army;  and,  being  in  winter  and  the  trees  leafless,  the 
various  generals  easily  communicated  with  each  other,  up  and 
down  the  river,  from  this  point. 

And  here,  in  connection  with  the  Delaware  River,  I  might 
mention  the  interesting  fact  that  further  up,  near  Port  Jervis, 
there  is  a  rock  standing  on  which  you  can,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  be  in  the  three  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  with  one  foot  or  one  hand  covering  the  spot  where  the 
three  States  join  and  come  together. 

I  have  endeavored  to  picture  to  you  the  situation  here  in 
"  the  times  which  tried  men's  souls,"  and  that  they  were  most 
trying  is  evidenced  in  many  ways;  the  hardships  and  sufferings 
endured  by  our  patriot  sires  in  1776  at  "  Coryell's  Ferry  "  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River  being  a  fit  preparatory 
school  for  their  later  and  longer  experience  in  1777-78  at  Valley 
Forge." 

The  winter  of  1776  was  an  exceptionally  severe  one,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow ;  the  air 
was  keen  and  biting  and  the  men  insufficiently  clothed  and  badly 
protected  in  their  tents.  Major  Enion  Williams,  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Rifles,  stationed  at  the  Neeley-Thompson  farm, 
wrote,  December  13th,  1776,  that  many  of  his  men  were  bare- 
footed. And  General  Washington  wrote  to  Congress  from  his 
headquarters  at  Keith's,  on  December  16th,  1776,  asking  its  help, 
and  stating  many  of  his  troops  were  almost  naked  and  most  of 
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them  unfit  for  service.  He  also  appealed  to  "  The  Bucks  County 
Committee  of  Safety  "  for  old  clothes  and  blankets  for  the  sol- 
diers, which  the  committee  furnished,  and  received  his  written 
thanks. 

Of  all  the  actors  in  these  stirring  scenes,  not  one  survives 
to-day;  but  the  Delaware  beside  us  (noble  river,  as  the  Founder 
Penn  described  it)  still  flows  on  in  its  tireless  course  to  the  sea,  as 
it  did  in  their  time,  mute  reminder  of  the  acts  and  deeds  per- 
formed on  its  banks,  and  which  have  made  their  names  and  their 
memories  imperishable. 

In  taking  leave  of  my  subject,  I  might  add  that  History, 
dealing  only  with  plain  facts,  sometimes  becomes  dull  and  prosy ; 
but  the  "  Annals  of  the  Revolution  "  breathe  the  very  atmosphere 
of  Poetry,  Romance  and  History  combined;  and,  though  their 
recital  must  ever  be  but  the  old,  old  story  of  a  patriotism  unsur- 
passed, yet  to  each  succeeding  generation  it  comes  with  an  added 
freshness  and  interest,  and  into  willing  ears  are  poured  these  tales 
of  the  long  ago. 


EDWARD  F.   RANDOLPH 

Note. — The  Captain  Randolph  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper 
as  owner  of  an  ancient  stone  house  on  "  The  Old  York  Road," 
marking  a  historic  spot  in  this  borough,  was  a  brave  and  gallant 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  about  whom  much  might  be 
written.  As  previously  noted,  as  First  Lieutenant  in  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Butler's  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  Continental  Army, 
he  commanded  the  outlying  guard  at  "  The  Massacre  of  Paoli," 
where  he  was  desperately  wounded  and  left  upon  the  field  for 
dead.  Doctor  Stille's  "  Major-General  Wayne  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Line  "  mentions  that  Colonel  William  Butler's  Fourth  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  received  the  attack  of  the  enemy  at  Paoli,  but, 
in  speaking  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  picket  guard,  omits 
to  mention  his  name,  although  he  places  Lieutenant  Randolph 
correctly  in  Colonel  William  Butler's  Regiment.     This  omission 
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I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  supply  now  and  to  state  that  the  officer 
was  First  Lieutenant  Edward  F.  Randolph,  who,  later  in  life, 
dropped  the  use  of  the  "  F  "  in  his  name.  These  facts  were  well 
known  to  almost  all  old  Philadelphians  (including  the  late  John 
Jordan,  Jr.,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania), and  are  also  recited  in  the  "  Lives  of  Eminent  Philadel- 
phians, Deceased,"  published  nearly  fifty  year  ago  (1859). 
Actuated  only  by  patriotic  motives,  Captain  Randolph  gave  his 
services  to  his  country  without  pay ;  and  when  Governor  Corwin, 
of  Ohio  (whose  wife  was  Sarah  Randolph  Ross),  became  con- 
nected with  the  Randolph  family,  and  during  his  term  of  office 
as  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  under  President  Fil- 
more,  he,  on  divers  occasions,  informed  Captain  Randolph's 
children  that  they  could  readily  obtain  his  back  pay  if  they 
wished ;  but  they,  of  course,  never  would  accept  what  their  father, 
from  high,  patriotic  motives,  had  declined  to  receive.  Two  of 
Captain  Randolph's  grandsons  (General  Wallace  F.  Randolph 
and  Major  Edward  Randolph  Parry)  both  officers  of  the  regular 
army,  served  through  the  whole  of  the  late  Civil  War,  and  both 
were  brevetted  for  gallantry. 

One  of  Captain  Randolph's  swords  is  still  in  existence  and 
among  the  treasured  possessions  of  his  great-grandson,  Evan 
Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  old  silver  spoon  used  by  him 
in  camp  and  marked  with  his  initial  and  crest,  has  come  handed 
down  to  the  writer.  In  his  full  regimentals  as  a  Continental 
officer  he  was  married  March  16th,  1779,  to  Anna  Julianna  Steele, 
and  the  silk  wedding  gown  she  then  wore  has  descended  to  me, 
and  is  still  preserved.  It  was  worn  by  a  great-granddaughter 
at  a  "  Kirmess  "  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music  Decem- 
ber 16th,  1884,  and  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  afterwards 
described  in  the  newspapers. 

Like  Colonel  Owen  Biddle,  another  Revolutionary  patriot, 
Captain  Randolph  later  adopted  the  teachings  and  methods  of 
the  Friends  (Quakers),  and  did  not  care  to  refer  to  his  military 
life  in  his  younger  days.  Though  sitting  at  the  head  of  th^ 
Friends'  Meeting  as  he  did,  it  was  always  said  he  could  never  in 
walking  up  the  aisle  entirely  divest  himself  of  the  stride  and  tread 
of  the  soldier.     Joseph  Kite,  a  Quaker  poet,  and  author  of  the 
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*"  Arm  Chair,"  wrote  verses  upon  the  death  of  Edward  Randolph, 
the  first  verse  thus  referring  to  his  terrible  wounds  at  Paoli : — 


EDWARD   RANDOLPH. 


"  Strong  in  thy  will  and  purpose — earlier  life, 
Saw  thee  a  combatant  in  martial  strife — 
Where  drums  and  trumpets  fired  the  angry  mood, 
With  honors  rife,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood." 


In  former  times  all  the  voting  in  Philadelphia  was  done  at 
the  State  House,  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  making  a  large 
crowd  (and  often  disorderly),  with  a  long  wait  for  one's  turn 
in  the  voting  line.  As  Mr.  Randolph  was  very  tenacious  of  his 
voting  privilege,  he  made  it  a  point  to  always  cast  his  vote,  and 
was  therefore  well  known  at  the  polls ;  and  when  he  became  an 
old  gentleman  it  was  customary  to  pass  him  ahead  through  the 
line  to  the  voting  window  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  out  of 
respect  for  his  age  and  military  history,  with  which  many  per- 
sons were  familiar.  On  one  occasion,  however,  on  stepping  out 
of  his  carriage  at  the  polling  place,  when  it  was  proposed  passing 
him  ahead  as  usual,  a  raw  Irishman,  not  long  in  the  country, 
objected,  saying:  "Where  was  the  likes  of  you,  anyhow,  old 
Quaker,  when  fighting  was  done,  and  this  nation  was  made, 
that  we  should  stand  back  for  you  ?  "  to  which  Mr.  Randolph, 
turning  his  one  eye  upon  the  man,  quietly  replied :  "  Well,  friend, 
I  was  where  thee  would  not  have  dared  to  have  shown  thy  naked 
nose."  This  was  too  much  for  the  Irishman,  who,  amid  the 
jeers  and  laughter  of  the  crowd,  made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  Mr. 
Randolph  was  passed  on  and  cast  his  vote. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  younger  generation  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  these  days  of  a  great  overgrown  city,  his  town  house 
was  on  Second  Street,  near  Arch,  and  his  country  seat  at  what 
is  now  Eleventh  and  Master  Streets ;  and  the  writer,  when  a 
young  lad,  made  many  a  short  cut  to  it  (over  the  open  fields)  from 
Ninth  and  Green  Streets.  For  some  years  the  old  mansion  stood 
high  up.  in  the  air,  near  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Master,  when 
streets  were  opened  and  cut  through  the  estate. 

After  the  war,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Coates  &  Ran- 
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dolph,  he  became  largely  engaged  in  the  East  India  shipping- 
trade,  and,  as  was  then  the  custom,  the  church  bells  of  the  city 
were  rung  when  an  East  India  vessel  arrived  safely  in  port,  a 
voyage  then,  in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  often  taking  months 
to  accomplish  it. 

A  portrait  in  oil  of  Captain  Randolph,  painted  by  Robert 
Street,  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Philadelphia.  Judge  Mitchell,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court,  some  years  ago  had  an  engraving  made  from 
this  portrait,  and  one  hundred  impressions  taken  from  it  for  pri- 
vate distribution  only,  and  the  plate  was  then  destroyed.  One  of 
these  the  writer  has  in  his  library  here.  From  Captain  Randolph 
have  descended  many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  of  to-day. 
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